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Digitals  approach 
to  systems  integration 
begins  with  this 
critical  first  step. 


When  we  walk  in  to  learn  about 
your  business  problem,  we  at 
Digital  don’t  walk  in  with  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  Or  slick  B  school 
answers  up  our  sleeves.  Instead,  we 
walk  in  with  open  minds.  And  we 
roll  up  our  sleeves.  To  work  with  you 
to  find  the  answer.  Together. 

Only  by  talking  long  and  hard 
with  your  people,  can  we  under¬ 
stand  all  the  things  that  make  your 
business  —  and  your  culture  — 
unique.  And  only  then  can  we 
design  technology  that  will  fit  the 
way  your  processes  and  your  people 
really  work.  Only  then  can  we  create 
systems  that  embody  your  company’s 
goals  and  dreams.  And  only  then 
will  you  have  a  solution  that’s  going 
to  work  in  real  life.  Not  just  in  theory. 

When  you  work  with  Digital, 
you’re  not  working  with  consultants 
who  have  only  studied  systems  inte¬ 
gration  in  textbooks.  You’re  work¬ 
ing  with  experts  who  have  solved 
real-life  problems,  for  real-life 
clients,  many  times  before.  In  fact, 
we  have  over  40,000  experienced 
professionals  — with  expertise  in 
everything  from  financial  services 
to  manufacturing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  government  —  to  help  you 
with  the  complex  task  of  systems 
integration.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  a  20-year  heritage  of 
helping  companies  like  yours  get 
their  systems  —  and  their  people  — 
working  together. 

To  learn  more  about  Digital’s 
unique  approach  to  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  just  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and 
write  to  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  129  Parker  TYicrital 
Street,  K29,  Maynard, 

MA  01754-2198.  has 

it 

now. 


c  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1990.  The  DIGITAL  Logo  and  Digital 
has  it  now  arc  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 


Technically  It’s  An 
Architecture.  But  It’s 
Really  Something  Else. 


CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 
TTVy^/^/-1  tenets  under- 

r  reeQOm.  lying  the  most 
advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates,  j 
Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 
rrW  ^4  ryr  j  Not  next  year.  Next 
lUUClY  month.  Next  week. 
CA90s  is  *  here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world’s  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

A  y*  J  With  CA90s,  you’ll  be 
ill  1U  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrow  SEn„ 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the  i 
most.  I 
Today. 


( Computer 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 
CA90s  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International ,  Inc. 
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The  Once  and  Future  CIO 

The  CIO  job  description  of  tomorrow  looks  like  deja 
vu  all  over  again.  Except  that  in  the  future,  more 
CIOs  will  fill  the  bill  more  capably,  in  a  climate  of 
wider  acceptance  of  their  strategic  role. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 
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There’s  only  one  PBX  system 
that  won’t  be  blown  away  by  the  future. 

When  the  future  comes  knocking,  only  one  PBX  has  both  the  flexible  architecture 
and  power  to  answer  the  challenge. The  Fujitsu  F960CT  Unlike  others  who’ve  retro¬ 
fitted  older  PBXs,  the  F9600  was  designed  from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  telecommunication  services— like  ISDN  and  broadband.  For  starters,  its 
distributed  processor  architecture  lets  you  add  capacity  and  functionality  simply 
by  adding  processor  modules.  Its  single  stage  switching  matrix  provides  smooth 
md  fast  processing  of  voice,  data  and,  when  you  need  it,  broadband  services  such  as  video, 
thanks  to  its  high-level  applications-oriented  software,  new  applications  can  be  added  as 


quickly  as  your  needs  change.  Today,  the  system  is  performing 
worldwide  in  over  1,300  installations.  Which  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise,  consid¬ 
ering  Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  pioneer  in  ISDN  technology  and  an  $18  billion  global  leader 
in  computers  and  telecommunications. Tb  see  just  how  much  better  the  F9600 
really  is,  call  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems  at  1-800-654-0715.  You’ll 
find  that  with  the  F9600,  the  future’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


Fuffrsu 


FUJITSU  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


IWK9,  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems.  FtXi(X)  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Business  Communk  ation  Systems. 
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The  IEF™  can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project — a  60-trans¬ 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“We  are  using  the  lEl  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“We  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 

Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF'generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1 
to  10-tO'l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2-to-l  to  JO-to-l. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Learning  what  top  management  thinks  about  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  information  executives 
has  consistently  proven  to  be  of  major  interest 
to  CIOs.  Last  year  we  laid  the  groundwork  for 
probing  those  attitudes  by  teaming  up  with  the 
consulting  arm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  to  inter¬ 
view  200  top  corporate  executives.  We  report¬ 
ed  the  results  of  that  survey  in  last  January’s 
issue  (“Good  News,  Bad  News  .  .  .”). 

Intrigued  by  the  results  of  that  extensive 
survey,  we  repeated  the  project.  Our  follow-up 
survey,  “Are  We  There  Yet?”  (Page  30),  re¬ 
ported  by  Contributing  Writer  David  Freed¬ 
man,  raises  a  slew  of  thought-provoking  issues. 
The  Coopers  &  Lybrand  consulting  team  noted  in  particular  that  the 
role  of  the  CIO  is  gaining  much  wider  acceptance.  Only  12  percent  of 
the  top  executives  queried  thought  a  credibility  gap  prevented  CIOs 
from  attaining  success.  (Interestingly,  some  73  percent  of  CIOs  in¬ 
terviewed  in  another  C&L  survey  felt  they  did  suffer  from  a  credibil¬ 
ity  gap.  It  looks  like  CIOs  are  being  too  hard  on  themselves. )  On  the 
other  hand,  despite  a  generally  positive  view  of  CIOs,  top  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  reluctant  to  invite  the  information  executive  into 
the  elite  strategy-setting  inner  sanctum. 

The  survey  also  pointed  to  a  growing  alliance  between  the  CIO  and 
the  chief  operating  officer.  The  C&L  consultants  viewed  this  devel¬ 
opment  as  an  important  trend  for  the  decade.  Whereas  the  CFO  has 
been  interested  in  owning  IT  as  a  power  base,  the  COO  needs  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  CIO’s  expertise  to  help  operate  the  business  and  re¬ 
engineer  business  processes. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  survey,  Senior  Writer  Tom  Kiely  in¬ 
terviewed  several  CIOs  on  how  they,  saw  the  future  of  their  positions. 
He  posed  the  same  question  to  a  number  of  well-respected  informa¬ 
tion  management  gurus  such  as  Harvard  Business  School  Professor 
F.  Warren  McFarlan,  who  is  confident  that  future  CIOs  will  have 
substantial  general-management  experience  gleaned  not  from  staff 
jobs  but  from  managing  organizational  units  where  “you  bleed.”  And 
author  Tom  Peters  described  the  successful  CIO  of  the  future  as 
someone  with  a  bold  and  wacky  idea;  someone  who  is  a  leader. 

Speaking  of  Tom  Peters,  last  month  he  wrote  a  syndicated  column 
about  magazines  that  people  may  not  have  heard  of  but  should  defi¬ 
nitely  read.  CIO  magazine  was  on  Peters’  recommended  reading  list. 
The  idea  that  information  management  pervades  the  business  atmo¬ 
sphere  today  and  goes  well  beyond  IS  departments  is  a  primary  posi¬ 
tion  of  CIO.  We  are  heartened  to  see  this  view  being  spread  by 
people  like  Tom  Peters. 
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Journal.  The  Netherlands’  Computerworld  Netherlands.  PC  World, 
Amiga  World.  New  Zealand's  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  PC  World 
New  Zealand,  Nigeria’s  PC  World  Africa.  Norway's  Computerworld 
Norge.  PC  World  Norge  CAD'CAM,  Macworld  Norge  People's  Republic 
of  China’s  China  Computerworld,  China  Computerworld  Monthly,  Po¬ 
land's  Computers.  Spain's  CIM  World,  Commumcaciones  World.  Compu¬ 
terworld  Espana,  PC  World,  Amiga  World  Sweden’s  ComputerSweden. 
PC/Nyheterna,  Mikrodatorn,  PC  World,  Macworld.  Switzerland's  Compu¬ 
terworld  Schweiz,  Taiwan's  Computerworld  Taiwan,  PC  World  United 
Kingdom's  Graduate  Computerworld,  PC  Business  World.  ICL  Today,  Lo¬ 
tus  UK,  Macworld  U  K  United  States’  Amiga  World,  CIO,  Computer- 
world.  Digital  News,  Federal  Computer  Week,  GamePro.  inCider,  Infoworld. 
International  Custom  Publishing,  Macworld.  Network  World.  PC  Games. 
PC  World.  Portable  Computing,  PC  Resource.  Publish1.  Run.  Sun  Tech 
Journal,  USSR’s  PC  World  USSR.  Manager.  PC  Express.  Network  Ven¬ 
ezuela’s  Computerworld  Venezuela  Micro  Computerworld 
West  Germany's  Computerwoche.  Information  Man¬ 
agement,  PC  Woche,  PC  Welt,  Amiga  Welt,  Macwelt 


Vbpa 
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20%  New  Systems 
Development 


*celef3,or 


Most  CASE  products  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  your  development  problems. 

That’s  because  they’re  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  developing  new  systems.  But  when 
it  comes  to  maintaining  older  systems-the 
biggest  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
CASE  tools  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv¬ 
ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Technology  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod 
uct  offering,  Excelerator®  for 
Design  Recovery,  lets  you 
bring  your  existing  systems 
into  the  CASE  environment. 

This  innovative  product  trans¬ 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy- 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  plus 
IMS/MFS  and  CICS/BMS 
screen  maps-and  captures 
their  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  repository. 

With  Design  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
just  develop  new  systems. 

You  can  also  modify  old  systems  to  meet  new  user 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat¬ 
forms,  or  even  adapt  old  systems  to  support  new  business  goals.  All  of  which  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  with  your  changing  needs. 

For  more  about  our  complete  CASE  solution,  call  us  today  at _ 

1-800-777-8858— before  the  biggest  part  of  your  workload  takes  you  under.  There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


80%  Existing  Systems 
Maintenance 


Index  Technology 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation.  One  Main  Street,  Cambridge.  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“The  biggest  challenges  we  face  in  1991  are  keeping  up  with  new  tech¬ 
nology,  deciding  when  to  adopt  and  when  to  wait,  and  impressing  on 
our  employees  the  need  to  change  with  the  technology.  ” 


Leslie  K.  Falkner 

Vice  President  of  Administration,  CIO  Publishing  Inc. 


Month  after  month,  you  read  in  the 
pages  of  CIO  what’s  happening  at 
other  companies.  I  thought  a  good 
start  for  the  New  Year  would  be  to 
talk  about  managing  the  information 
resources  at  CIO. 

At  the  departmental  level,  our 
group  managers  are  concerned  with 
the  same  issues  as  many  readers: 
sharing  information  on  a  timely  basis, 
the  ability  to  be  online  with  our  var¬ 
ious  constituents,  LAN  versatility 
and,  on  the  editorial  side,  desktop 
publishing. 

Enterprisewide,  our  1991  goals  are  to  connect  our  remote  offices 
to  our  headquarters,  standardize  on  software  products  (being  sure 
that  everyone  has  the  same  release),  network  our  division  and  create 
a  centralized  database  to  electronically  sort  and  store  our  files. 

We’ve  just  completed  the  installation  of  anti-virus  and  security 
products  and  instituted  regular  backup  procedures.  Our  major  goals 
for  1991  are  to  gently  compel  employees  to  change  their  work  habits 
to  accommodate  central  information  storage  and  to  be  certain  that 
they  have  the  training  required  to  be  most  effective  at  their  jobs.  All 
of  this,  of  course,  against  a  background  of  business  as  usual! 

As  we  grow,  my  biggest  challenge  is  to  have  the  foresight  to  antici¬ 
pate  future  requirements  while  preserving  the  investments  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  made.  No  matter  what  the  industry  or  size  of  the  company,  we 
all  have  similar  concerns.  I  wish  all  of  you  personal  and  professional 
success  this  year. 


P.S.  The  next  CIO  conference  (Perspectives:  Maximizing  Profits 
Through  Information  Technology)  is  scheduled  for  Sunday,  March 
10,  hrough  Wednesday,  March  13,  at  Amelia  Island  Plantation  in 
Jacks  onville,  Fla.  Call  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin  at  800  343- 
4935  or,  in  Massachusetts,  508  872-8200  for  more  information  on 
the  conference,  or  look  for  the  ad  in  this  issue. 


Coming 

In  CIO 


IT  Business 
Analysts 

Systems  people  in  some 
organizations  have  left  the  IS 
cocoon  for  the  rough-and-tumble 
world  of  operations.  Their 
objective  is  to  take  on  a  broader 
role  and  solve  problems  in 
business  terms. 


Cooperative 

Processing 

If  your  mainframes  or  minis  are 
linked  to  PCs,  you’re  probably 
spending  more  time,  money  and 
processing  power  than  you  need 
to  and  getting  less  integration 
and  ease  of  use  than  you  should. 
Cooperative  processing  can 
change  all  that. 


In  Good  Voice 

Telephone  networks  have 
helped  companies  transcend  the 
spatial  restrictions  of  doing 
business;  now  voice-processing 
technologies  are  enabling  them 
to  overcome  the  temporal 
constraints  as  well. 


Getting  Costs 
Under  Control 


< 

c/) 


>- 

CD 


g 

O 
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CL 


Comparative  analysis  is  a  way  of 
evaluating  a  company’s  costs  in 
relation  to  those  of  its  business 
and  technology  peers. 
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When  HarperCollins  Publishers  wanted  to  put  together 
a  best  seller,  we  helped  them  make  some  important  revisions. 


For  HarperCollins,  being  number 
one  in  the  publishing  world  was  tops  on 
the  list. 

So  they  implemented  a  strategy  of 
merging  with  other  publishers,  namely 
Scott  Foresman,  who  would  complement 
their  existing  capabilities  and  take  them 
to  new  heights.  There  was  one  catch, 
however  Foresman  operated  on  IBM 
computers  and  HarperCollins  operated 
on  Digital. 

That’s  when  Software  AG  entered 
the  plot. 


With  the  help  of  our  NATURAL 
integrated  toolset,  HarperCollins  com¬ 
bined  every  major  application  and 
database  on  their  computer  systems 
with  those  of  Scott  Foresman  in  less  than 
four  months. 

“NATURAL  transformed  both  our 
systems  into  one  open  environment,” 
says  Gary  Sarkesian,  Director  of  Applied 
Technologies.  “In  essence,  it  removed  the 
technological  barrier  that  was  prevent¬ 
ing  our  two  companies  from  becoming  a 
unified  business  power.” 


Today,  HarperCollins  is  closer 
than  ever  to  their  storybook  ending. 

And  that’s  good  news  for  us.  Because 
only  when  our  customers  attain  success 
can  we  say  the  same  for  ourselves.  For 
more  information,  call  1-800-843-9534. 
(In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050.  In  Canada, 
call  519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


C  Copyright  1990,  Software  AG  NATURAL  is  a  trademark  of  Software  AG 
Digital  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp 


TRENDLINES 


VENDOR  RELATIONS 


Tube  Stakes 


Surprise  Shutoffs 
Are  a  Turnoff 


j  I  an  you  trust  your  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  not  to  ex- 

I _ |  act  a  crippling  penalty 

by  remotely  shutting  down 
your  systems  without  warn¬ 
ing? 

This  question  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  ADAPSO, 


based  cosmetics  company  in 
advance  and  halted  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  an  estimated  $20 
million  worth  of  orders.  Rev¬ 
lon  insists  it  withheld  payment 
because  the  software  did  not 
work  as  promised.  Logisticon 
is  asserting  its  right  to  elec- 


the  computer  software  and 
services  industry  association, 
following  an  incident  between 
a  vendor  and  customer. 

In  October,  Logisticon  Inc. , 
a  software  company  based  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  used  an 
access  key  (embedded  code 
that  allows  vendors  to  prevent 
unauthorized  or  illegal  use  of 
software)  and  a  phone  link  to 
disable  Revlon  Inc.’s  inven¬ 
tory-management  systems  for 
three  days.  Citing  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  $180,000,  Logisticon 
did  not  notify  the  New  York- 


tronically  “repossess”  its 
code,  while  Revlon  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  charging  Logisticon 
with  committing  “commercial 
terrorism.  ” 

According  to  an  official  of 
ADAPSO,  the  installation  of 
access  keys  in  software  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  an  established 
practice  for  years.  “An  access 
key  is  not  a  virus,  ”  said  Doug 
Jerger,  the  director  of  ADAP- 
SO’s  software  industry  divi¬ 
sion.  “It’s  an  integral  part  of 
the  software  products  that 
vendors  sometimes  use  to 


Zenith  Electronics  Corp.  of  Glenview,  III.,  has  launched  a  frontal  as¬ 
sault  on  the  technology  gap  in  high-definition  TV  picture  tubes.  And 
it  is  getting  the  support  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  has  agreed  to  pony 
up  $1  million  in  economic-development  assistance  for  the  effort. 

“Illinois  cannot  afford  to  take  a  back  seat  to  other  states,  let  alone 
other  countries,”  Zenith  wrote  in  its  successful  grant  proposal.  “Zenith 
plans  to  leapfrog  over  the  competition  with  new  production  processes 
and,  by  doing  so,  capture  new  markets  for  Illinois  and  create  new  jobs  for 
Illinoisans.” 

Working  with  Elgin  (III.)  Precision  Glass,  Zenith  hopes  to  create  a  more 
precise  and  efficient  process  for  placing  phosphors  on  the  large-screen 
version  of  its  flat  tension  mask  picture  tube.  The  work  is  also  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Research  Projects  Agency,  which  kicked  in  $1 
million  last  August. 


control  the  use  of  the  soft¬ 
ware.” 

While  it  supports  a  vendor’s 
right  to  use  an  access  key, 
ADAPSO  believes  that  Logis¬ 
ticon  was  not  justified  in  tam¬ 
pering  with  Revlon’s  systems 
without  prior  notification. 

ADAPSO  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  that  this  incident  will 
compromise  what  Jerger  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “delicate  bal¬ 
ance  that  already  exists  be¬ 
tween  vendor  and  customer.  ” 
However,  Jerger  believes  that 
the  negative  publicity  sur¬ 
rounding  Logisticon  may  en¬ 
courage  other  vendors  to 
solve  disputes  by  less  drastic 
means  (see  related  story). 

Jerger  said  that  access  keys 
should  be  regarded  as  a  last 
resort.  Otherwise,  he  said, 
“the  benefits  of  using  them 
are  not  sufficient  to  risk 
breaching  the  trust  between 
vendor  and  customer.  ”  WM 


Turn  Down  the 
Volume 

Talking  to  someone  with  a 
speaker  phone  may  be  the 
most  dreaded  form  of  telephone 
torture  since  the  invention  of  the 
hold  button,  according  to  a  survey 
by  the  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based 
temporary-employment  agency  Ac- 
countemps. 

Almost  half  of  the  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  surveyed  (46  percent) 
said  they  disliked  conversing  when 
their  voice  is  being  broadcast  over 
a  speaker  phone;  of  those,  2  per¬ 
cent  refuse  to  hold  such  conversa¬ 
tions  entirely.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
respondents  who  said  they  dis¬ 
liked  speaker  phones  cited  poten¬ 
tial  lack  of  privacy  as  their  main 


Arbitration  Center  Formed 


The  “S”  in  ADAPSO  could  stand  for  Solomon.  The 
trade  ass  ciation  for  the  computer  software  and 
services  industry  has  established  the  Bernard  Gold- 
stein-Mitton  R.  Wessel  Dispute  Resolution  Center  to 
arbitrate  computer-related  controversies.  The  Center 
is  being  launched  with  a  three-year  pilot,  alternative 


dispute-resolution  program.  In  addition  to  traditional 
arbitration  and  mediation,  the  program  will  offer  a 
Settlement  Panel  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  controversy  presented,  and  a  Panel  of  Computer 
Specialists  that  can  furnish  impartial  opinions  on 
technical,  economic  and  legal  issues. 


objection. 

“Telephone  etiquette  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  doing  business 
professionally,  and  the  survey  find¬ 
ings  confirm  the  need  to  ask  the 
other  party’s  permission  before 
using  the  device,”  said  Robert 
Half,  founder  of  Accountemps.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


PHOTO  COURTESY  BUDGET  RENT  A  CAR  CORR  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIA  TALCOTT 


TRAVEL  SERVICES 


Remote- 
Control 
Car  Rental 

Oirports  and  hotel  lob¬ 
bies  are  sensible  places 
for  business  travelers 
to  rent  cars.  But  when  people 
need  to  rent  or  return  a  car 
back  home,  a  shopping  mall, 
office  building  or  auto-repair 
shop  is  a  more  convenient  lo¬ 
cation.  After  a  successful  test 
run  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area,  Chicago-based  Budget 
Rent  a  Car  Corp.  is  ready  to 
roll  out  a  new  way  to  be 
where  the  locals  are. 

Budget  calls  them  “remote 
transaction  booths”  (or 
RTBs).  But  think  of  them  as 
car-renting  ATMs  and  you  get 
the  idea.  The  three-by-five- 
foot  RTBs,  made  by  RT 
Technologies  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  have  a  curtain  for  pri¬ 
vacy,  a  seat  for  comfort,  a 
telephone  that  connects  to  an 
off-site  Budget  reservation 
agent,  a  video  camera  so  the 
agent  can  see  and  record  your 
face  and  driver’s  license,  a 
card  reader  to  capture  credit- 
card  information,  and  a  printer 
to  type  out  a  contract.  Finally, 
there  is  an  ATM-like  with¬ 
drawal  door  that  opens  to  de¬ 
liver  car  keys  once  the  renter 
has  signed  the  contract.  An 


BUDGET:  That  competitive  drive 


The  Smell  &  Taste  Treatment  and  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  Ltd.,  of  Chicago,  has  released  a  study  in¬ 
dicating  that  consumers  might  just  be  willing  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  goods  displayed  in  a  fetchingty 
fragrant  setting. 

The  study,  authored  by  STTRF  director  Dr.  Alan 
Hirsch,  compared  the  reactions  of  35  subjects  to 
pairs  of  Nike  athletic  shoes  displayed  in  rooms  identi¬ 
cal  except  for  the  way  they  smelled:  One  room  was 
odor-free,  while  the  other  had  been  sprayed  with  a 
“mixed  floral  scent”  that,  in  the  words  of  the  study, 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  “positive  hedonic  impact.” 
(Parenthetically,  aficionados  of  “mixed  floral”  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  hedonically  impressed  to  learn  that 
study  subjects  were  not  told  “that  the  sensory  modal¬ 
ity  being  tested  was  that  of  olfaction.”  Got  it?) 

Anyhow,  back  at  the  study. . . .  Eighty-four  percent 
of  the  time,  the  desirability  of  the  shoes  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  room  odor.  Conversely  (no  pun  intended, 
sneaker  fans),  16  percent  of  the  subjects  were  nega¬ 


tively  swayed  by  the 
odor  (a  disproportionately  large  percentage  of  these 
odor-averse  types  were  smokers).  Women  in  the  study 
were  more  likely  to  be  positively  influenced  by  odor 
than  were  men. 

Probably  the  most  heartening  news  for  retailers  is 
the  apparent  link  between  dollars  and  scents:  Several 
respondents  indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $10.33  more  for  the  shoes  they  evaluated  in 
the  sweet-smelling  environment  than  for  the  shoes  in 
the  deodorized  room. 

Good  news  for  the  hidden  persuaders,  yes.  But  for 
those  who  believe  that  the  world  is  sufficiently  fra¬ 
grant  or  that  there  are  enough  devious  ways  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  buying  impulse,  Dr.  Hirsch’s  study  is 
cause  to  be  sniffy.  In  fact,  it  positively  stinks.  ■■ 


TRENDLINES 

Led  Around  by  the  Nose 


RTB  can  operate  anywhere 
there  are  two  telephone  lines, 
electricity  and  a  parking  lot. 

“The  competitors  have 
comparable  technology,  but  it 
is  geared  to  their  frequent- 
renter  programs,  ”  said  Kevin 
McShea,  senior  vice  president 
of  Budget  Rent  a  Car’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  Group.  “This  al¬ 
lows  us  to  open  up  our  capa¬ 
bilities  to  any  viable  renter.” 

Budget  hopes  RTBs  will  en¬ 
large  the  market  for  car  rent¬ 
als.  In  Dallas,  RTBs  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  Sears  Automotive 
Centers  and  in  a  few  Sears 
department  stores.  According 
to  McShea,  42  percent  of  the 
people  who  had  rented 
through  the  RTBs  had  never 
rented  from  Budget  before; 

87  percent  who  rented 
through  the  machines  said 
they  would  do  it  again. 

Budget  is  now  looking  into 
placing  RTBs  in  downtown  of¬ 
fice  buildings  as  well  as  air¬ 
ports.  Booths  currently  exist 
in  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle.  B1 


Shorthand  for  the  Shorthanded? 

Office  automation  may  be  adding  a  negative  twist  to  the  term  “one- 
minute  manager.” 

Mid-level  managers  are  spending  too  much  time  on  clerical  tasks  and 
not  enough  time  doing  what  they  were  hired  to  do — namely  manage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  from  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta. 
Associate  Professor  Peter  G.  Sassone  asked  184  managers  to  keep  an 
hourly  log  of  their  activities,  which  he  later  categorized  according  to  the 
intellectual  content  of  the  work.  He  found  that  middle  managers  spend 
only  about  one  quarter  of  their  time  actually  managing,  while  support 
tasks  (filing,  making  copies)  and  non-productive  activities  (traveling, 
looking  for  a  parking  spot)  account  for  nearly  one  third. 

Sassone  blamed  this  phenomenon  on  the  loss  of  administrative  and 
support  staff  who  have  been  replaced  by  PCs  or  fallen  victim  to  the 
boom/bust  cycles  of  business.  “Managers  are  doing  the  best  they  can, 
but  they’re  often  constrained  by  inadequate  technology  and  an  inad¬ 
equate  number  of  support  people  to  help  them,”  Sassone  said.  He  be¬ 
lieves  many  companies  could  drastically  increase  productivity  and  profits 
by  rethinking  staffing  requirements,  redefining  job  responsibilities  and 
taking  full  advantage  of  IT. 

Or  maybe  Harvard  Business  School  could  start  offering  classes  in 
shorthand.  Hi 
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Ifidden  camera  reveals  the  se 


Not  long  ago,  we  invited  hundreds  of  IS  managers 
from  around  the  country  to  talk  about  their  wildest 
desires  in  a  personal  computer  system. 

They  talked.  We  listened.  We  videotaped.  And  when 
we  got  those  tapes  back  to  Silicon  Valley,  popped  them 
in  the  VCR  and  started  watching,  it  confirmed  what 
we  knew  all  along. 

They  wanted  a  personal  computer  system  that 
was  compatible  enough  with  their  existing  PCs  to  trade 

c  g/X)  Apple  Comfnder  Inc  Affile,  the  Apple  logo  and  Macintosh  an’  registered  trademarks,  and  The  power  to  be  your  best  is 
above  quoUs  an'  representative  samples  of  What  IS  rruinagers  have  told  us. 


files  on  floppy  disks.  Like  Macintosh® 

They  wanted  a  system  with  the  flexibility  to  run 
almost  any  kind  of  software:  MS-DOS,  Macintosh  and 
UNK.®  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  a  graphical  user  interface  with  no 
compromise  in  performance.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  all  their  software  to  have  a  single 
way  of  working,  so  training  and  support  costs  could  be 
dramatically  lower.  Like  Macintosh. 

a  trademark  of  Apple  Cumfiuter.  Inc  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Corp.  MS-DOS  is  a  registered  tradenutrk  of  Microsoft  (orp.  The 


' ‘My  ultimate  PC  system?  It’s  got  to  be  compatible  uith  everything  I’ve  got  already. . . 
so  you  can  move  data  from  one  PC  to  another  on  a  floppy .” 


‘‘The  perfect  PC  would  be  an  ideal  client  to  all  my  information  systems. .  .putting 
data  in  the  hands  of  decision  makers  in  a  form  they  can  use.  ’ 


'  I’m  tired  of  vendors  changing  operating  systems.  I  want  to  drop  a  new  box  on  my 
executives’  desks  and  know  their  software  will  run’.  ’ 


“ Networking  PCs  is  a  pain.  I’d  like  them  designed  to  do  networking  without  lots  of 
configuration  work. . .  in  networks  I’ve  already  installed’.' 


aet  desire  of 200 IS  managers, 


They  wanted  a  system  with  sophisticated  network¬ 
ing  capabilities  built  in,  that  could  access  almost  any 
host  or  file  server  via  any  network.  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  of 
personal  computers.  That  would  all  work  the  same  way 
mid  run  the  same  software.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  development  tools  that  would 
let  their  existing  programming  staff  build  applications 
quickly  and  easily  like  Macintosh. 


In  short,  they  wanted  everything  that  Macintosh 
offers.  But  they  just  didn’t  realize  they  could  have  it 
today.  For  details,  see  an  authorized  Apple  reseller. 

Now  that  we  bow  all  of  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you 
found  out  about  all  of  ours. 


The  power  to  be  your  best' 


"A  graphical  interface  is  clearly  important. . .  users  love  ’em.  But  the  architecture 
has  to  be  designed  to  handle  it  without  compromising  performance'.' 


"Off  the  shelf  softuare  isn  't  enough.  I  need  serious  tools  my  existing  programming 
staff  can  use  to  develop  custom  apps  quickly ' 


'  Id  like  to  see  more  discipline  from  software  developers.  Commands  should  be 
consistent for  every  application  ...it  would  eliminate  retraining  costs'. 


' ' Macintosh ?  No  kidding? 


TRENDLINES 


On  the  Record 


Female  graduates  of  business 
schools  earn  an  average  12 
percent  less  than  their  male  coun¬ 
terparts,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
ported  in  a  recent  issue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week.  What’s  more,  the 
disparity  increases  dramatically  in 
the  IS  world:  Women  taking  jobs  in 
information  systems  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  earn  only  $38,950  compared 
to  men’s  $50,441 — a  whopping 
29.5  percent  difference. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  factors 
at  work  that  are  not  immediately 
apparent.  Perhaps  the  male  B- 
school  graduates  have  more  prior 
work  experience,  or  maybe  women 
choose  to  take  lower-paying  jobs 
in  exchange  for  greater  flexibility 
and  other  considerations. 

However,  in  light  of  the  enormity 
of  the  discrepancy,  offering  such 
justifications  “suggests  that  there 
may  be  a  bit  of  a  head-in-the-sand 
attitude  at  work  here,”  as  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  so  aptly  put  it.  Clearly, 
this  issue  deserves  attention  from 
business-school  officials,  corpo¬ 
rate  recruiters  and  IS  executives 
employing  MBAs.  HI 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Shrinking  the 
Corporate  Phone  Bill 


|  I  hinking  globally  and  act¬ 

ing  locally  may  work  for 
I  |  environmentalists,  but 

companies  looking  to  cut  tele¬ 
com  costs  should  take  a  plan¬ 
etary  approach. 

According  to  a  white  paper 
prepared  by  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton  Inc.  consultants 
James  Kennedy  and  Sandra 
Tuck,  who  are  based  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md. ,  departmental  or 
business-unit  cost-cutting 
measures  are  inadequate 
means  of  achieving  maximum 
economies.  Broad  corpor¬ 
atewide  initiatives,  they  say, 
have  the  best  chance  of  realiz¬ 
ing  potential  telecom  cost  sav¬ 
ings  of  from  15  to  40  per¬ 
cent — savings,  said  Tuck, 
that  “can  exceed  $25  million 
annually  [and]  flow  directly  to 
the  bottom  line.” 

Where  business-unit  pro¬ 
grams  fall  short  is  by  being 
limited  in  their  scope  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  im¬ 
plemented,  and  in  tending  to 
focus  only  on  politically  easy 
goals. 

The  Booz-Allen  report  sets 
forth  four  tactics  that  it  rec¬ 
ommends  businesses  pursue 
in  establishing  a  corporatewide 
cost-cutting  program: 

■  Manage  telecom  service 
and  equipment  purchasing 
centrally  and  aggressively.  In 
purchasing  PBX  equipment, 
for  example,  departmental 
buying  could  either  be  delayed 
or  accelerated  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  bulk-purchase  savings 
opportunities. 

■  Modify  or  outsource  tele¬ 
com  operations.  In  the  wake 
of  Bell  divestiture,  corporate 
telecom  staffing  costs  have 
obviously  ballooned.  As  labor 
costs  rise  for  a  relatively  small 
pool  of  top-notch  talent,  the 
benefits  of  farming  out  routine 
operations  become  self-evi¬ 
dent. 


■  Use  the  right  tool  for  the 
job.  Where  appropriate,  such 
alternative  transport  technol¬ 
ogies  as  packet-switching, 
VSATs  and  leased  lines  can 
cut  costs  by  from  20  to  30 


percent. 

■  Redesign  the  entire  infor¬ 
mation  architecture  to  exploit 
the  relatively  lower  costs  of 
telecommunications  versus 
the  high  cost  of  multiple  data 
centers. 

Key  to  implementing  such 
tactics  on  a  corporatewide  ba¬ 
sis  is  the  vigorous  involvement 
of  the  COO,  who  has  both  the 
needed  perspective  and  the 
span  of  control  to  manage  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  cut  across  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


Keeping  an  Eye  on  Ethics 

The  computer  software  and  services  industry  association  ADAPSO  has 
invited  an  ethical  watchdog  into  its  fold. 

The  Software  Business  Practices  Council,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
restoring  the  reputation  of  the  software  industry,  has  merged  with 
ADAPSO,  becoming  a  group  within  its  Software  Industry  Association.  Un¬ 
der  the  agreement,  the  SBPC  retains  its  own  identity. 

The  SBPC,  formed  recently  by  17  corporations  participating  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  uses  customer  education  and  peer  pressure  to  promote  ethical 
behavior  and  higher  business  standards.  The  non-profit  trade  association 
supports  current  codes  and  standards  in  high-tech  marketing  and  advo¬ 
cates  improving  business  practices  in  advertising,  public  relations,  mar¬ 
keting,  product  comparisons  and  financial  reporting.  Affiliation  with 
ADAPSO  is  expected  to  help  the  SBPC  accomplish  its  objectives. 

Jeffrey  P.  Papows,  president  and  COO  of  Cognos  Inc.,  and  Robert 
Weiler,  president  and  CEO  of  Interleaf  Inc.,  will  co-chair  the  organization. 
According  to  Papows,  customers  and  vendors  are  being  hurt  by  “dubious 
business  practices,”  such  as  announcing  new  products  before  they  exist 
and  misrepresenting  comparative  product  performance.  “Unless  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry  stops  alienating  and  confusing  customers  and  engendering 
cynicism,”  he  said,  “the  reputation  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  dete¬ 
riorate  and  growth  will  suffer.  It  is  now  time  to  draw  clear  lines  of  ethical 
behavior.” 

Specific  recommendations  by  the  SBPC  include  recognition  by  vendors 
of  distinctions  between  a  product  announcement  and  a  statement  of  di¬ 
rection;  use  of  present  and  future  standards  in  product  performance 
measurement;  and  public  adherence  to  present  and  future  Financial  Ac¬ 
counting  Standards  Board  and  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countants  standards. 

Membership  in  the  SBPC  is  open  to  any  vendor,  provider,  manufactur¬ 
er,  licenser,  licensee,  user,  importer  or  exporter  of  software  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  also  open  to  any  other  individual  or  corporation  sufficiently 
connected  with  the  software  industry.  Hi 
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TRENDLINES 


Illinois’  satellite-based  net¬ 
work  for  delivery  of  education¬ 
al  services.  Frasier  cited  as 
examples  a  high-school  junior 
studying  French,  English  and 
Spanish,  and  a  9-year-old  Na- 
vaho  girl  getting  her  first  ex¬ 
posure  to  that  language  in  its 
written  form. 

Frasier  said  the  company 
would  decide  whether  or  not 
to  continue  the  program  after 
it  sees  the  research  results, 
being  compiled  by  Rio  Salado 
Community  College  in  Phoe¬ 
nix.  If  SALSA  is  judged  a  suc¬ 
cess,  Motorola  will  consider 
extending  it  outside  of  Ari¬ 
zona  to  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  locations.  ■■ 


On  the  Stump 

A  Washington  political  action 
committee  has  come  up  with 
a  new,  computerized  way  to  get 
out  the  vote  and  raise  money  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  Election  Day,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  sent  out  a  letter  from 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole 
to  Republican  contributors.  Each 
letter  included  the  names  of  three 
other  Republican  contributors  in 
the  recipient’s  neighborhood,  com- 


RAISING  ARIZONA’S 


“We  see  it  as  a  double 
payoff,  meeting  cur¬ 
rent  needs  while  im¬ 
pacting  the  work  force 
of  the  future,”  said 
Jim  Frasier,  senior  re¬ 
training  programs  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Motorola 
University,  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  unit 
of  Motorola  Inc. 

Fifty-three  employ¬ 
ees  of  Motorola’s 
Mesa  and  Tempe, 

Ariz.,  semiconductor 
plants  participated  in  the  pilot 
program,  which  ended  last 
month.  They  received  two 
hours  of  training  on  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  computers,  provided  by 
Apple  Computer  Inc.,  and  10 
hours  of  training  in  use  of  the 
instructional  software. 

Within  the  first  nine  weeks, 
participants  had  already 
logged  more  than  2,000  hours 
on  the  PCs,  “meeting  and  in 
some  cases  exceeding  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  ”  according  to  Fra¬ 
sier.  Particularly  gratifying 
were  reports  of  family  mem¬ 
bers  taking  advantage  of  the 
100-plus  subjects  available  on 
NovaNET,  the  University  of 


ALSA  and  Apple  may 
sound  like  the  topping 
for  a  nouvelle  cuisine 
version  of  nachos,  but  they 
have  more  to  do  with  comput¬ 
er  chips  than  the  tortilla  vari¬ 
ety. 

The  Southwest  Advanced 
Learning  System  for  Adults  is 
a  computer-based  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  and  writing 
skills  among  adult  factory 
workers.  Project  SALSA,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  uses  earth  sat¬ 
ellite  and  telecommunications 
technology  to  link  Macintosh 
SE  computers  in  workers’ 
homes  with  a  library  of  inter¬ 
active  educational  software  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  Champaign. 

The  project  was  designed 
to  show  that  home-based 
computer  education  (when 
used  as  a  supplement  to  tradi¬ 
tional  classroom  education) 
can  shorten  the  time  needed 
for  factory  workers  to  reach  a 
desired  level  of  competency  in 
reading.  A  secondary  research 
objective  was  to  ascertain 
whether  other  family  mem¬ 
bers  would  benefit  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  system  in  their  homes. 


plete  with  their  addresses  and 


Dark  Days  Ahead 


As  winter  closed  in  last  November,  American  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  were  feeling  a  chill  in  more  than  the 
air. 

The  Conference  Board,  a  New  York-based  research 
group,  surveyed  nearly  600  CEOs  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  decade.  The  gener¬ 
ally  gloomy  bunch  predicted  slower  growth  for  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  1990s  and  expressed  concerns 
about  a  rash  of  economic  ills,  ranging  from  the  feder¬ 
al  deficit  and  health-care  costs  to  the  cost  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  an  influx  of  inadequately 
trained  workers  and  the  foreign  trade  deficit. 

One  out  of  two  respondents  said  the  economy  will 


fall  short  of  the  2.9  percent  annual  growth  rate  post¬ 
ed  during  the  1980s,  while  only  one  in  six  predicted  it 
would  grow  faster.  CEOs  of  manufacturing  firms  tend¬ 
ed  to  be  more  optimistic  about  growth  prospects, 
while  leaders  of  financial,  insurance  and  real  estate 
firms  had  the  gloomiest  outlook. 

“Anticipation  of  slower  growth  would  suggest  shifts 
in  both  strategy  and  tactics  by  many  major  firms,” 
said  Preston  Townley,  president  and  CEO  of  The  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  “Clearly,  the  ingredients  of  a  slower- 
growth  economy  have  been  building  for  months  now, 
and  the  danger  lies  in  the  anticipation  becoming  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.” 


telephone  numbers.  The  letter  not 
only  urged  recipients  to  vote  and 
donate  money;  it  also  urged  them 
to  ask  the  Republican  Party  sup¬ 
porters  listed  in  the  letter  to  vote 
Republican  too. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  letter 
was  to  raise  funds  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  committee,  according  to  Al¬ 
bert  Mitchler,  the  committee’s  fi¬ 
nance  director.  Mitchler  would  not 
say  how  much  money  the  letter 
generated  for  the  Republicans, 
other  than  to  say,  “it  produces  a 
good  fund-raising  return.”  Hi 
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The  struggle  to  protect  the  environment  has  a  powerful  new 
weapon.  AViiON™  Systems  from  Data  General.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  will  soon  begin  installing  more  than  6000  of 
our  AViiON™  UNIX®  servers  and  workstations  in  a  sophisticated 
new  computer  network  that  spans  50  states,  two  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Data  General  won  this  7-year  contract 
for  all  the  right  reasons:  great  open-architecture,  superb  service, 
support,  systems  engineering,  training.  Plus  22  years  experience 
working  in  multivendor  environments.  If  you  need  new  solutions 
to  help  conserve  and  maximize  resources  why  wait  for  the  others 
to  catch  up.  Call  1-800-DATAGEN  now.  We  have  good  news  for 
you,  too. 

i  w  Data  General 


INSIGHTS 


Expert  systems  don’t 
run  by  themselves. 
Somebody  must  install 
them,  tune  them, 
maintain  them — and 
decide  who’ll  be  held 
accountable  for  the 
actions  they  trigger. 

BY  DAVID  BLANCHARD 


While  much  has  been 
written  about  how  a 
company  should  go 
about  implementing 
expert  systems,  there 
are  several  critical  management  is¬ 
sues  that  are  unique  to  their  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  there  is  precious  little 
precedent  to  fall  back  on.  Companies 
employing  expert  systems  need  to 
take  a  variety  of  factors  into  consid¬ 
eration.  These  include  assigning  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  an  expert  system’s 
decisions;  maintaining  the  system  in  a 
climate  of  changing  policies  and  new 
technologies;  customizing  the  system 
for  disparate  users;  and  preventing 
employees  from  relying  too  heavily 
on  it. 

The  question  of  responsibility 
should  be  of  concern  to  anyone  au¬ 
thorized  to  implement  the  decisions 
of  an  expert  system.  If  the  expert 
system  recommends  a  plan  of  action 


that,  when  executed,  leads  to  an  ex¬ 
pensive  mistake,  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
user,  who  was  just  following  orders, 
albeit  orders  from  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram?  Employees  need  to  know 
where  the  culpability  will  lie. 

ITT  Commercial  Finance,  based  in 
St.  Louis,  has  made  it  clear  just 
where  the  buck  stops.  The  company 
uses  the  Expert  Credit  System 
(ECS)  to  assist  the  credit  decision¬ 
making  process  for  inventory  financ¬ 
ing  (also  known  as  floor-planning). 
ECS  analyzes  credit  information, 
identifies  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  credit  proposals  and  then 
offers  credit  recommendations  to 
ITT  management.  The  system  is 
consulted  for  every  transaction;  how¬ 
ever,  the  senior  manager  who  signs 
off  on  the  loan  is  held  responsible  for 
the  decision. 

“We  advertised  internally  that  ECS 
is  a  tool,  not  the  ultimate  decision- 
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maker,”  explained  Emery  Saladin, 
vice  president  and  director  of  credit 
for  operations  administration.  “It  is  a 
method  of  assembling  the  informa¬ 
tion,  putting  it  in  a  consistent  format, 
processing  it  very  quickly,  and  using 
the  logic  that  the  senior  managers 
put  into  it.  ” 

Similarly,  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers  of  New  York,  where  100 
employees  companywide  use  trading- 
support  advisory  systems,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  decision  ultimately 
lies  with  the  trader.  “A  trader’s  re¬ 
sponsibility,  his  pay,  his  commission 
structure,  his  whole  reason  for  being 
is  to  make  a  sound  decision,”  said  Ira 
Morrow,  vice  president  of  technical 
planning.  “The  securities  business  is 
information-intensive,  and  an  expert 
system  is  just  another  input  in  the 
decision-making  process.”  The  ex¬ 
pert  system,  he  emphasized,  does 
not  give  advice  directly  to  clients;  its 
recommendations  are  filtered 
through  the  high  level  of  expertise  of 
Shearson’s  traders. 

At  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has 
developed  nearly  1,000  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  primarily  for  industrial  and 
troubleshooting  diagnostic  applica¬ 
tions,  no  clear  management  policy 
has  yet  been  established  that  dictates 
exactly  where  the  responsibility  lies 
for  an  expert  system’s  decision.  Du 
Pont’s  Nylon  Intermediates  plant  in 
Maitland,  Ontario,  for  instance,  uses 
a  Waste  Treatment  Plant  Advisor,  an 
Azeotropic  Distillation  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  with  Heat  Recovery  system  and 
a  Reactor  Start-up  system.  “We  are 
not  dealing  with  very  high  visibility 
issues  here,  where  if  you  make  a 
mistake,  somebody  is  going  to  come 
back  and  say  you  followed  or  did  not 
follow  the  expert  system’s  advice,” 
explained  Waguih  Zaky,  senior  pro¬ 
cess  engineer  at  du  Pont’s  Maitland 
plant.  “We  do  not  yet  have  a  clear 
guideline  that  says,  This  expert  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  validated,  and  you 
must  follow  its  advice,  or  if  you  do 
not  follow  it  you  have  to  do  such-and- 
such.’  ”  Zaky  does  foresee  that  at 
some  point,  during  critical  decision¬ 
making  processes,  the  user  will  have 
to  explain  why  he  did  not  follow  the 


advice  of  an  expert  system. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  decision  remains 
with  the  user.  Indeed,  with  most 
companies  it  becomes  something  of  a 
public  relations  strategy  to  empha¬ 
size  that  humans  are  continuing  to 
make  those  vital  decisions  that  affect 
people’s  lives  and  livelihoods,  and 
that  the  expert  systems  are  used  to 
bolster  the  decision-making  process. 
Even  at  a  company  like  ITT,  where 
most  customers  are  in  the  IS  busi¬ 
ness  and  understand  the  value  and  re¬ 


“A 


trader  s 
responsibility ,  his  pay , 
his  commission 
structure ,  his  whole 
reason  for  being  is  to 
make  a  sound 
decision.  The  securities 
business  is 

information-intens  ive , 
and  an  expert  system  is 
just  another  input  in 
the  decision-making 
process 

—Ira  Morrow 


liability  of  expert-system  software, 
there  remain  skeptics. 

“Some  of  our  customers  who  have 
been  in  business  for  many  years  in 
mature  industries  are  used  to  having 
decisions  made  based  on  the  ‘good  ol’ 
boy’  theory,”  Saladin  explained.  “In 
other  words,  a  customer  has  been 
around  forever,  and  he’s  a  good  ol’ 
boy,  so  therefore  you  should  make 
the  loan.  We  have  to  educate  these 
customers  a  little  bit  about  expert 
systems.  Basically,  we  reassure 
them  by  explaining  that  it  will  be  the 


senior  executive  in  the  region  where 
they  are  located  who  is  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lending  decision, 
not  the  expert  system.” 

Maintaining  the  expert  system  is 
another  crucial  problem.  An 
expert  system  is  only  as  good 
as  the  information  put  into  it,  and 
that  information  has  to  remain  cur¬ 
rent.  Digital  Equipment  Corp. ,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  claims  an  annual  return 
of  upwards  of  $140  million  on  its  AI 
technology,  employs  a  full-time  staff 
to  maintain  its  expert  systems  as 
new  technologies  affect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products. 

American  Express  employs  its 
standard  maintenance  and  operation 
support  group  (rather  than  its  AI  de¬ 
velopment  group)  to  update  and 
maintain  its  Authorizer’s  Assistant  to 
quickly  reflect  changing  credit  poli¬ 
cies,  often  within  24  hours  of  the 
change.  This  maintenance  includes 
coding  the  changes,  expertise  testing 
against  offline  case  data,  online  test¬ 
ing  within  a  test  environment,  and  fi¬ 
nal  release  into  production  utilizing 
change-control  procedures. 

ITT  is  currently  working  on  ver¬ 
sion  3.0  of  its  ECS.  Kurt  Ruhlin,  se¬ 
nior  portfolio/MIS  analyst  and  a  co¬ 
developer  of  the  system  with  Saladin 
and  two  others,  noted  that  ECS  has 
been  modified  substantially  since  its 
introduction  in  1987.  “As  we  have 
been  using  the  system,  we  look  at 
the  results  and  see  what  we  may 
have  missed  or  overlooked  or  not 
gotten  quite  right,  and  then  we  tweak 
the  system  a  little  bit,”  Ruhlin  said. 
“We  have  not  found  any  critical  mis¬ 
takes,  but  there  have  been  little 
glitches  that  we  had  to  modify  and 
correct  by  applying  different  amounts 
of  weight  to  different  issues.  ” 

They  were  alerted  to  the  need  for 
modification  when  ECS  began  reject¬ 
ing  transactions  with  companies  with 
which  ITT  had  been  doing  business 
for  several  years.  In  some  cases, 
these  rejections  endangered  relation¬ 
ships  the  company  wanted  to  contin¬ 
ue.  Saladin  gave  this  example: 

“We  have  several  types  of  financing 
programs,  one  of  which  we  call  ‘pay- 
as-sold,’  which  means  the  customer 
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is  supposed  to  pay  us  as  soon  as  he 
sells  the  product.  In  reality  it  does 
not  happen  like  that — we  usually  get 
checks  once  a  week  or  so.  ”  But  ITT 
had  programmed  its  expert  system 
to  consider  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  total  monthly  payment  at  floor  in¬ 
spection  as  a  negative  factor.  “We 
have  since  modified  that  to  a  larger 
percentage,”  Saladin  said,  “not  only 
because  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  the 
business,  but  also  because  for  a  lot  of 
the  old-time  dealers,  this  is  just  the 
way  they  have  done  business,  and 
after  25  years  you  are  not  going  to 
change  them.  We  did  not  want  to  re¬ 
ject  that  file  and  cancel  the  credit  line 
because  of  that,  so  we  modified  the 
system.  ” 

In  some  cases  it’s  necessary  to 
customize  different  versions  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  system  for  various  users. 
NYNEX  Corp.,  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
has  installed  the  Maintenance  Admin¬ 
istrator  Expert  (MAX)  at  40  centers 
throughout  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  (see  “Expert  Opinion,”  CIO, 
December  1990).  MAX  is  used  to  di¬ 
agnose  problems  with  residential  and 
small-business  telephone  service. 
While  NYNEX  does  not  have  a  policy 
on  the  use  of  the  expert  system,  it 
does  have  one  on  installation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Flamholz,  MAX  proj¬ 
ect  leader,  “With  40  users  through¬ 
out  our  region  with  different 
geographical  and  physical  circum¬ 
stances  to  deal  with,  and  each  center 
[having  its]  own  local  procedures  for 
dealing  with  unique  situations,  the 
users  have  to  learn  to  customize  the 
system  to  make  sure  it  is  not  unprac¬ 
tically  [inflexible].  We  need  to  make 
sure  MAX  does  not  actually  create 
more  work  for  people  than  it  saves 
because  it  is  unaware  of  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  deal  with  problems  in  different 
settings.  ” 

NYNEX’s  Expert  System  Lab  re¬ 
cently  hired  a  retired  telephone  com¬ 
pany  employee  who  used  to  run 
maintenance  centers  to  support 
MAX,  and  part  of  that  support  in¬ 
volves  customization.  The  support 
person  goes  to  a  maintenance  center 
to  check  on  MAX’s  performance  and, 
if  necessary,  runs  a  small  test  based 
on  trouble  cases,  tracing  what  MAX 


recommended  in  situations  where  it 
was  at  odds  with  what  the  mainte¬ 
nance  center  manager  wanted.  MAX 
is  then  fine-tuned  to  fit  the  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  that  center.  “We 
originally  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
monitor  the  quality  of  MAX’s  deci¬ 
sions,  ”  said  James  Euchner,  director 
of  the  Expert  System  Lab.  “We  have 
a  trouble-repair  history  database  that 
is  updated  daily,  with  a  wealth  of  data 
at  our  disposal.  The  problem  is  that  it 
is  subject  to  various  types  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  such  as  coding  errors  and  large 


With  most 
companies  it  becomes 
something  of  a  public 
relations  strategy  to 
emphasize  that 
humans  are  continuing 
to  make  those  vital 
decisions  that  affect 
people's  lives  and 
livelihoods ,  and  that 
the  expert  systems  are 
used  to  bolster  the 
decision-making 
process . 


seasonal  fluctuations.” 

In  the  past,  NYNEX  carried  out  an 
in-depth  manual  check  of  MAX’s  per¬ 
formance.  Four  centers  that  had  cus¬ 
tomized  MAX  were  chosen,  and  200 
trouble  cases  were  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  then  evaluated  by  an  expert 
from  the  telephone  company  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  MAX  helped  or  hurt 
the  decision-making  process.  “We 
were  very  pleased  with  the  results,” 
Euchner  reported.  “What  we  are 
grappling  with  now,  though,  is  how  to 
be  able  to  check  MAX  automatically, 
and  have  it  become  self-tuning.  ” 


Another  problem  facing  managers 
is  employee  overreliance  on  the  ex¬ 
pert  system’s  decisions.  ITT’s  Sala¬ 
din,  for  one,  expressed  “some  fear” 
of  this.  “Senior  management,  is  rely¬ 
ing  on  [the  system]  quite  heavily,  ”  he 
noted,  “and  we  have  to  be  on  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  to  make  sure  the  data 
is  pure  and  what  they  are  seeing  is 
the  true  story.”  ITT  has  internal  au¬ 
dits  and  procedures  to  constantly 
monitor  the  decisions  and  ensure 
they  are  correct. 

According  to  Shearson  Lehman’s 
Morrow,  “It  becomes  a  problem  of 
familiarity,  especially  if  the  system’s 
advice  turns  out  to  be  correct  more 
often  than  not.”  One  way  Shearson 
Lehman  attempts  to  both  maintain 
the  expert  system  and  guard  against 
overreliance  is  by  “checking  your  as¬ 
sumptions.”  In  other  words,  when 
the  expert  system  was  first  devel¬ 
oped,  the  underlying  assumptions  of 
the  human  expert  were  defined.  As 
the  system  is  used,  Shearson’s  man¬ 
agers  monitor  whether  those  as¬ 
sumptions  are  still  valid  by  checking 
the  system’s  decisions  against  what 
their  own  would  have  been  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Because  em¬ 
ployees  are  aware  that  the  assump¬ 
tions  are  being  reevaluated  and  are 
subject  to  change,  they  are  less  likely 
to  depend  exclusively  on  the  system. 

Monitoring  the  assumptions  is 
such  a  difficult  process  that  it  cannot 
be  done  constantly,  “but  we  know 
that  if  we  do  not  do  it,  it  can  ruin  the 
entire  system  eventually,”  Morrow 
said. 

Finally,  no  legal  precedent  has  yet 
been  set  regarding  negligent  use  of 
expert  systems.  Jay  Liebowitz,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  management  sci¬ 
ence  at  The  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  disclaimers,  as  well 
as  full  disclosure  of  use  of  an  expert 
system  where  appropriate.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  this  issue  is  destined  to  be  settled 
in  the  courts,  but  until  then  discre¬ 
tion  should  be  practiced.  E!°] 


David  Blanchard  is  editor  of  AlWeek, 
an  Atlanta-based  newsletter  that 
tracks  the  artificial  intelligence  indus¬ 
try. 
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Catching  L 
CostCoi 

IpTo  Lower 
mputing 

Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing. 

Cost  per  MIP  (millipns  of 


Source:  Gartner  Group  1990 
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software  requirements 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to 
be  something  significantly  better 
and  cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  out  of  newer, 
more  cost-efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the 


The  room-sized  computers 
in  1958  had  an  average  cost 
per  MIP  over  $20  million. 


right  software.  Software  that 
works  with  virtually  every 
computer  and  network.  Present  or 
future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  database  software  company 
by  providing  just  that.  Software 
that  runs  on  virtually  every  type 
of  mainframe,  minicomputer, 
workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has 
come  along,  Oracle  has  provided 


the  database  software  not  only  to 
run  on  it,  but  allow  it  to  share  data 
with  existing  computers  as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1059  Ext.  9613 
for  more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have 
to  predict  the  future  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

OR  ACL 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


By  1968,  minicomputers 
lowered  the  costs  to  a 
more  accessable  $3.7 
million  per  MIP. 


By  1978,  personal  computers 
began  appearing.  Crude,  but 
relatively  affordable  at 
$46,000  per  MIP. 


1988.  Microcomputers 
revolutionize  business. 
Largely  because  the  average 
cost  per  MIP  dropped  to 
under  $1,300. 
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What  do  trees  and  information  systems  have  in  common? 
At  Boise  Cascade,  almost  everything. 


THE 

FOREST 

FOR 

THE 

TREES 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


[  1  hen  Patricia  Slutz  talks 

|  about  her  company’s 

j  growth  opportunities, 

j  she’s  not  thinking  about 

I  mergers  and  acquisi- 

!  tions,  new  markets  or 

I _ I  even  increased  profits. 

She’s  talking  biological  growth — spe¬ 
cifically,  that  of  trees.  That’s  because 
her  company  is  Boise  Cascade 
Corp.,  one  of  North  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  timber  products. 

Of  course,  nature  seems  to  have 
always  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 


growing  trees  without  any  help  from 
corporate  America.  But  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
do  itself.  In  fact,  the  company  is 
faced  with  a  bewilderingly  complex 
array  of  variables  that  affect  every 
decision  it  makes  about  its  timber- 
land.  To  help  it  navigate  through 
these  complexities,  the  company  has 
turned  to  a  geographic  information 
system  (GIS)  linked  to  conventional 
databases  and  other  systems.  The 
results  have  changed  the  way  Boise 
Cascade  runs  its  timber  business — 


PATRICIA  SLUTZ  sings  praise  for  Boise  Cascade's  geographic  information  system  from  the  treetops. 


and  should  eventually  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  to  manage  some  large 
chunks  of  U.S.  timberland. 

There’s  nothing  new  about  timber 
management  being  treated  as  an  in¬ 
formation-intensive  science,  noted 
Slutz,  manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  timberlands  company, 
headquartered  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Wood 
producers  have  long  faced  questions 
about  which  types  of  trees  should  be 
grown  on  which  land  for  how  long  and 
with  what  techniques,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  current  and  projected  prices 
for  different  wood  products  as  well  as 


the  desire  to  maximize  profits  while 
also  ensuring  that  timber  resources 
remain  renewable. 

In  the  past,  however,  most  of 
these  variables  were  juggled  in  some¬ 
one’s  head  based  on  information 
printed  on  paper.  Even  when  Boise 
Cascade  turned  to  computerized 
databases  to  start  tracking  timber  in¬ 
formation  a  decade  ago,  said  Slutz, 
the  decision-making  process  was  still 
a  very  manual  one.  “You’d  have  a 
great  big  map  on  the  wall  that  showed 
everything  you  owned,  ”  she  recalled, 
“and  you’d  have  an  inch-thick  report 
in  front  of  you  that  listed  every  stand 
of  timber,  describing  the  species  of 
tree,  the  number  of  trees,  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  trees,  bug  problems  and  so 
forth.  Then  you’d  spend  a  lot  of  time 
flipping  through  your  report  and  look¬ 


ing  at  the  map  to  find  the  stands  that 
corresponded  to  the  ones  in  the  re¬ 
port,  checking  back  and  forth  and 
making  notes  on  both  as  you  went 
along.  ” 

The  GIS  that  Boise  Cascade  ac¬ 
quired  10  years  ago — and  that  it  has 
been  enhancing  ever  since — has 
changed  all  that.  “Basically,”  said 
Slutz,  “now  you  just  sit  down  at  a 
workstation  and  use  the  system  to 
retrieve  and  analyze  your  information 
to  get  at  an  answer,  which  can  then 
be  plotted  on  a  color  map.  ”  Not  only 
is  the  information  more  accessible 


quality,  computer-generated  maps 


geographic 
information  system 
(GIS)  has  changed  the 
way  Boise  Cascade 
runs  its  timber 
business — and  should 
eventually  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to 
manage  some  large 
chunks  of  U.S. 
timberland. 


and  of  higher  quality,  she  pointed 
out,  but  the  number  of  people  able  to 
make  use  of  it  has  mushroomed  as 
well.  “The  forester  with  20  years’ 
experience  may  see  more  on  the 
map  than  the  forester  with  two  years’ 
experience,”  she  said,  “but  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  help  them  both  to  make  the 
right  decision.  It  gives  the  kind  of 
comprehensive,  absolutely  current, 
completely  objective  information  we 
need  to  meet  our  timber-manage¬ 
ment  standards.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  results  have 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
company’s  day-to-day  operating  deci¬ 
sions.  The  system  helps  determine 
logging  plans  and  log-transportation 
scheduling — and  sometimes  it  simply 
makes  it  easier  to  find  trees.  “If  you 
need  a  particular  species  or  volume 
of  trees,”  said  Slutz,  “the  GIS  can 
sort  everything  out  and  let  you  look 
at  where  all  the  stands  are  that  meet 
your  specifications.  It  lets  you  put  to¬ 
gether  plans  much  more  quickly  and, 
because  you’re  seeing  it  all  on  a  map, 
much  more  intuitively.” 

The  system  has  even  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  timber  division’s 
strategic  decision-making.  If  strategy 
simply  consisted  of  bringing  in  as 
much  money  as  possible  over  the 
next  few  years,  then  the  company 
would  have  little  to  think  about;  it 
would  cut  down  all  its  mature  trees 
and  sell  them.  Fortunately  for  the  en¬ 
vironment,  there  are  other  issues  in- 
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MAPS  COURTESY  BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 


When  you 

CALL 

T/\ndon 

YOU  GET 
A  PERSON. 


Of  course, 

YOU  CAN 
ALSO  GET 
A  COMPUTER. 


At  Tandon,  we  believe  in  selling  ourselves,  not  just  our  computers. 

That’s  why  our  direct  sales  force  is  made  up  of  friendly  people  who  are  good 
at  listening  and  great  at  helping.  A  highly  knowledgeable  group  who 
truly  enjoy  answering  questions  about  our  computers. 

Whether  it’s  about  our  486  EISA  Desktop,  a  machine  PC  Computing  described 
as  “slick,  amazingly  fast,  innovative  and  reasonably  priced  by  486  standards,” 
or  our  equally  impressive  line  of  386’s  and  other  486’s. 

They’ll  also  tell  you  everything  you  want  to  know  about  our  high  performance 
Slimline  Desktops,  Laptops  and  Network  Stations,  as  well  as  our  Towers. 

All  of  which  are  made  with  the  outstanding  quality  you’d  expect  from  a  $400 
million  U.S.  company  with  fifteen  years  of  manufacturing  and  design  experience, 
sixteen  patents,  and  extensive  research,  development  and  engineering  facilities. 

But  of  course,  we’re  concerned  with  more  than  just  making  a  sale. 

That’s  why  if  for  any  reason  you’re  not  completely  satisfied  with  your  Tandon 
Computer,  you  can  return  it  for  a  full  refund  within  30  days.  And  that’s  why 
every  Tandon  Computer  comes  with  a  one  year  limited  warranty.  On  site 
service.  And  24  hour  technical  support  for  life.  We  even  offer 
a  special  leasing  program  for  your  convenience. 

So,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  one  of  our  helpful  sales  representatives  today. 
Next  to  our  machines,  they’re  as  user  friendly  as  you  can  get. 


TO  ORDER  DIRECT,  CALL  NOW: 

800-800-8850 

FAX  805-529-8408 


$2,499 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel® 
80386sx  running  at  either  6  or  16  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  an  optional 
math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  standard,  expand¬ 
able  to  5  MB. 

Storage:  1.44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  40MB  IDE 
hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  82  key  layout  emulates  101-key 
keyboard  with  embedded  keypad  and  12 
function  keys;  system  supports  external 
keyboard  and  external  10-key  keypad;  LED 
indicators  for  low  battery,  fixed  and  dis¬ 
kette  drive  operation,  and  keyboard  status 
(Num  Lock,  Caps  Lock  and  Scroll  Lock). 
Video:  Built-in  VGA  monitor  adapter.  Dual 
panel  EL  backlit  monochrome  VGA  liquid 
crystal  display.  I/O  port  to  support  external 
VGA  monitor. 

Call  for  information  on  our  LT/286  Laptop. 


Tandon  386/33  Desktop 


$3,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 

80386  running  at  either  8  or  33  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  Intel  80387  or 
Weitek™  3167  math  coprocessor. 
Memory:  4MB  of  standard  memory,  ex¬ 
pandable  to  16MB  of  32-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2  MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 
3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  1 10MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adaptor  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  386/25 
Desktop. 


Tandon  386sx/N  Network  Station 


$1,199 


$1,999 


$3,999 


STANDARD  CONRGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 
80386sx  running  at  8  or  16  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  80387sx  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  8MB,  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Keyboard  101 -key  enhanced  layout 
Video:  Built-in  VGA  adapter.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Options:  1  .44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  40MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Additional  options  available,  please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our  286/N  Low 
Profile,  Network  Statioa  starting  at  $949. 


STANDARD  CONRGURATON 
Mcroprocessar  and  Mata  Board:  Intel 
80386sx  running  at  either  8  or  20  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  80387sx  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  diskette 
drive.  40MB  IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout 
VktMK  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  SL  386sx/16 
Slimline. 


STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mata  Board:  Intel 

80486  running  at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Memory:  2MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB.  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  diskette 
drive.  110MB  IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 


•  30- Day  Moneyback 
Guarantee 

•  Tbll-Free  Tbchnical 
Support 

•  1-Year  Limited 
Warranty 

•  On-Site  Service 

•  Leasing  Program 
Available 


$7,299 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mata  Board:  Intel 
80486  running  at  either  8  or  33  MHz. 
Main  board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with  the  80486's 
built-in  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  expandable  to 
64MB  of  64-bit  memory. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB. 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  200MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout. 
VMeo:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM.  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  486/25  EISA 
Desktop. 


Tandon  Tower  386/33 


$4,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mata  Board:  Intel 
80386  running  at  either  8  or  33  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  Intel  80387  or 
Weitek  3167  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4  MB  standard  memory, 
expandable  to  16MB  of  32-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  AND 
1.44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200MB  IDE  hard 
drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 


Tandon  Towers  486/25 


$7,399 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mata  Board:  Intel 
80486  running  at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Main  board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with  the  80486’s 
built-in  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  standard; 
expandable  to  64MB  of  64-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  AND 
1.44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200  MB  IDE  hard 
drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM.  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  Tandon 
Tower  486/33. 


Options  and  Custom 
Configurations 

•  Hard  Drives,  Diskette 
and  Optical  Drives 

•  Memory  Expansion 

•  Modems 

•  Coprocessors 

•  VGA  and  Super  VGA 
Monitors. 

•  Additional  Options 
Available  On 

All  Systems. 

Please  call. 


Tandon  reserves  the  nght  to  amend  specifications  without  notice.  Tandon  486,  Tandon  386,  SL386sx,  SL  486,  LT/286,  LT/386sx,  386sx/N,  286/N,  Tandon 
Tower  386,  Tandon  Tower  486,  PowerPoster,  MuttiCACHE  and  M1AT  are  trademarks  of  Tandon  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  products  or  services  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1990  Tandon  Corporation,  Moorpark,  CA 


SI  BALCH  practices  strategic  forestry  by  “logging 
on”  to  a  computer. 

volved.  “It  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  why  you  own  timberlands,  ”  ex¬ 
plained  Slutz.  “Boise  takes  the  point 
of  view  that  we  have  a  long-term 
stewardship  over  them;  we  consider 
them  to  be  a  strategic  advantage,  and 
we  want  to  make  them  as  productive 
as  possible  over  as  long  a  period  of 


time  as  possible.  To  do  that,  we  have 
to  identify  all  the  alternatives  for 
treating  the  timberlands  and  under¬ 
stand  the  biology  and  economics  of 
each  of  those  alternatives.” 

Further  complicating  the  picture  is 
the  constantly  shifting  ocean  of  regu¬ 
lation  affecting  the  company’s  op¬ 
tions.  As  the  nation  becomes  more 
and  more  environmentally  aware,  for 


example,  many  states  are  enacting  or 
considering  laws  that  limit  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “clear-cutting” — that  is,  cut¬ 
ting  down  all  the  trees  in  an  area. 
Most  controversial  of  all  is  large-scale 
clear-cutting,  where  everything  in 
sight  is  leveled  for  miles  around.  “We 
don’t  do  large-scale  clear-cutting,” 
said  Slutz.  “But  sometimes  clear-cut¬ 
ting  a  smaller  area  is  the  best  way  to 
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get  enough  sun  to  the  ground  to  al¬ 
low  healthy  new  growth,  and  it’s  an 
integral  part  of  our  program.  So  we 
have  to  consider  how  we’d  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  new  laws  that  would  limit  or 
even  eliminate  clear-cutting.  That’s 
the  sort  of  strategic  question  we  can 
address  with  our  GIS.” 

Of  the  10  regions  that  operate  tim- 
berlands,  none  is  more  dependent  on 


its  GIS  than  the  one  in  New  England. 
Si  Balch,  the  chief  forester  for  the 
New  England  region,  uses  its  sys¬ 
tem — which  is  similar,  but  not  identi¬ 
cal,  to  the  one  developed  at  head¬ 
quarters — to  aid  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  managing  the  660,000  acres 
of  prime  timberland  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  “I  can’t  quantify  the 
benefits  of  the  system — God,  I  wish 
I  could,  ”  said  Balch.  “But  we  know  it 
has  allowed  us  to  make  the  leap  from 
managing  small  patches  of  timber  at  a 
time  to  doing  good,  strategic  forestry 
over  an  entire  forest.  We  can  harvest 
as  much  wood  as  possible,  which  is 
how  you  make  money  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  while  feeling  comfortable  that 
we’re  doing  what’s  biologically  cor¬ 
rect  to  provide  us  with  wood  forever 
into  the  future.” 

The  key  to  the  region’s  success 
with  the  GIS,  said  Balch,  is  the 
way  in  which  the  system  is 
linked  to  a  database  and  a  modeling 
package.  The  database  is  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  characteristics  for  each  of  the 
16,000  “segments”  into  which  the  re¬ 
gion’s  timberland  is  divided;  each 
segment  is  a  geographically  defined 
patch  of  woods  in  which  the  trees  are 
of  one  species  and  share  roughly  the 
same  height,  diameter  and  tree-to- 
tree  spacing.  In  addition  to  these 
characteristics,  the  database  keeps 
track  of  drainage  conditions,  growing 
potential  for  other  tree  species,  log¬ 
ging  conditions,  environmental  regu¬ 
lations  that  may  apply  to  the  segment 
and  other  information.  The  GIS  itself 
can  display  any  of  this  information 
through  a  color  map,  helping  to  pick 
out,  for  example,  all  segments  con¬ 
taining  a  certain  species  of  tree  in 
which  the  trees  have  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  average  height.  It  can  also  over¬ 
lay  roads,  water  paths  and  segment 
boundaries  onto  maps. 

The  brains  of  the  combined  sys¬ 
tems  is  the  modeling  package.  This 
software  allows  plugging  in  a  set  of 
goals,  requirements  and  constraints; 
it  then  sifts  through  the  database  for 
the  relevant  information,  makes  cal¬ 
culations  based  on  the  data  to  meet 
the  specified  needs,  and  displays  the 
results  through  the  GIS.  “The  model 


Gis  ‘  4 has  allowed  us 
to  make  the  leap  from 
managing  small 
patches  of  timber  at  a 
time  to  doing  good , 
strategic  forestry  over 
an  entire  forest 

—Si  Balch 


puts  together  the  combination  of  cut¬ 
ting  practices  that  best  achieves  our 
timber-management  objectives,”  said 
Balch.  “The  GIS  then  prints  out  a 
graphic  representation  of  what  you 
need  to  do,  and  that’s  what  you  take 
into  the  woods  with  you.  ” 

Balch  often  asks  the  system,  for 
example,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it’s  worth  pumping  extra  money 
into  a  timber  stand  to  speed  its 
growth  through  such  practices  as 
planting  genetically  improved  species, 
removing  brush  and  other  vegetation 
or  even  using  what  Balch  calls  a  “gi¬ 
ant  weed-whacker”  to  selectively  cut 
trees  and  thin  out  the  population.  (Of 
the  25,000  trees  that  typically  spring 
up  in  an  acre,  only  1,000  will  grow  to 
merchantable  size.)  “In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  land  grows  trees  anywhere 
that  isn’t  paved,”  he  explained. 
“Without  spending  any  money  at  all 
you  can  get  a  harvestable  crop  of 
trees  in  60  years.  If  you  spend  the 
money,  you  can  have  that  same  crop 
in  30  years.  Whether  or  not  that’s 
worth  it  depends  on  how  the  prices  of 
wood  and  wood  products  vary.  ”  Thus 
the  system  can  show  how  much  mon¬ 
ey  should  be  invested  in  which  stands 
based  on  price  projections. 

The  system  has  helped  Balch  de¬ 
velop  alternative  harvesting  practices 
that  could  be  employed  to  deal  with 
hypothetical  clear-cutting  restric¬ 
tions.  It  has  identified  those  areas 
(based  on  land  conditions)  and  times 
(based  on  market  prices)  where  it 
makes  sense  to  plant  softwood  trees 
like  balsam  fir  and  redwood,  used 
mostly  to  make  paper  and  other 
wood-fiber  products,  and  those  that 
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call  for  hardwood  trees  like  sugar  ma¬ 
ple  or  American  beech,  used  primar¬ 
ily  for  furniture  and  construction. 
The  system  has  also  determined  the 
most  effective  way  to  grow  trees  of 
mixed  ages,  which  can  increase  the 
land’s  productivity,  though  at  the 
cost  of  requiring  more  expensive,  se¬ 
lective  harvesting.  “The  system  is 
really  helping  us  play  a  chess  game 
with  the  land,”  said  Balch. 

As  invaluable  as  it  may  be,  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  advice  is  not  taken  as  gospel. 
“What  comes  out  of  the  computer 
doesn’t  a  ways  quite  fit  with  reality,  ” 
said  Balch,  “and  we’ve  got  to  adjust 
for  that  on  the  ground.”  The  system 


GIS:  From  first  cut  to  final  product,  the  system 
helps  Boise  Cascade  make  the  most  from  its  tim- 
berlands  while  maintaining  a  "long-term  stew¬ 
ardship"  over  the  trees. 


sometimes  prescribes  cutting  a  large 
stand,  for  example,  while  leaving  un¬ 
touched  a  neighboring  stand  at  the 
edge  of  a  forest;  the  system  is  obliv¬ 
ious  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of 
leaving  the  bordering  stand  alone 
might  be  wiped  out  by  the  extra 
costs  of  having  to  transport  cutting 
equipment  and  logs  through  the  un¬ 
cut  section.  Balch  also  said  the  sys¬ 
tem  sometimes  suffers  from  incom¬ 
plete  or  inaccurate  data — a  problem 
he  believes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
years  past  a  lot  of  people  at  the  com¬ 
pany  never  took  data-collection  very 
seriously  because  there  was  no  clear 
sense  of  the  payoff.  “When  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  instituted,  the  whole  thing 
seemed  academic  to  the  people  that 
were  gathering  the  data,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  now  that  they’ve  got  a 
map  that  shows  them  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  manage  the  land,  a  light 
bulb  has  gone  on  in  their  heads.  All 
of  a  sudden  everyone  is  making  sure 
we’re  getting  the  right  data  and  that 
it’s  accurate.  ” 

Refining  the  data-collection  pro¬ 
cess  also  involves  eliminating  the 
gathering  of  less-useful  data,  noted 
Balch.  “When  you  start  off  with  a 
system  like  this,  you  think  about  the 
exciting  possibilities  of  gathering  all 
this  wonderful  data,”  he  said.  “But 
collecting  data  takes  time  and  money, 
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1  he  system  is  really 
helping  us  play  a  chess 
game  with  the  land.' 


—Si  Balch 


and  after  a  while  you  ask  yourself 
what’s  worth  bothering  over  and 
what  isn’t.”  Originally,  for  example, 
the  system  tracked  land  elevation  and 
slope.  Those  characteristics  are  use¬ 
ful  to  foresters  in  the  more  rugged 
Pacific  Northwest  forests  but  have  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  decisions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  Balch  dropped  them. 

Even  as  the  wrinkles  are  being 
ironed  out  of  the  system,  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  is  making  plans  to  add  enhance¬ 
ments.  Slutz’s  group  is  looking  into 
tying  satellite  images  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  timberland  into  the  GIS, 
which  would  allow  it  to  produce  maps 
that  are  far  more  realistic,  informa¬ 
tive  and  up-to-date.  In  addition,  the 
company  wants  to  develop  an  expert- 
system-based  front  end  that  would 
enable  people  with  no  computer  ex¬ 
pertise  to  sit  down  at  a  workstation 
and  pull  out  useful  information. 

As  it  is,  the  system  has  already 
paid  out  at  least  one  unexpected  divi¬ 
dend:  Balch  said  it  has  helped  him 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  at  the  com¬ 
pany  develop  a  better  sense  of  the 
need  to  take  certain  actions  now  in 
order  to  achieve  desired  results  dec¬ 
ades  down  the  road.  The  most  basic 
of  these  desired  results,  he  added,  is 
the  preservation  of  the  timberland, 
and  of  the  entire  ecology.  “When 
you’re  driving  along  and  you  see  a 
deer  in  the  field,”  he  said,  “and  you 
say  to  yourself  that  you  want  to  see  a 
deer  standing  in  that  field  20  years 
from  now,  you  have  to  do  a  lot  more 
than  simply  protect  the  deer  you’re 
seeing  right  now.  That  deer  is  going 
to  grow  old  and  die  no  matter  what 
you  do.  It  takes  a  lot  more  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  enough  deer  and 
enough  forest  to  keep  things  going 
into  the  future.” 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 


Introducing  The 
Financial  Software  That’s 
Behind  Americas  Most 
Successful  Companies. 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  oj every  CA 
software  solution. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange, 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a  single, 
comprehensive,  approach  to  all  of  your 
financial  needs.  An  integrated  series 
of  high-performance  Masterpiece 
modules  address:  General  Ledger  and 
Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and 
Payables  Management,  Receivables 
and  Credit  Management,  Fixed  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation,  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference  between 
software  for  accounting-and  software 
for  success. 


©  1990 Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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Our  second  annual  survey  of  non-IS  senior  executives 
reveals  that  significant  obstacles  are  slowing  the 
CIO’s  journey  to  full  strategic  partnership.  There  is  still 
a  seat  at  the  table,  but  getting  to  it  may 
require  a  new  approach. 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 
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On  the  theory  that  information  executives  ought  to  be  able  to  profit  from  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  how  they  are  seen  by  others,  CIO  commissioned  Coopers  &  Lybrand  to  survey 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  in  top  management  to  whom  CIOs  are  most  likely  to  report. 
The  survey  of  CEOs,  COOs  and  CFOs  in  leading  U.S.  organizations  was  directed  by 
Michael  Bealmear,  who  is  in  charge  of  planning  in  C&L’s  Computer  Assistance  Divi¬ 
sion;  Ronald  Brzezinski,  a  partner  at  C&L’s  Strategic  Systems  Services  Division ;  and 
Jacqueline  E.  Jeffrey,  marketing  director  of  C&L’s  Management  Consulting  Services  Di¬ 
vision.  The  following  article  is  based  on  the  raw  survey  data  and  on  an  interview  of 
Bealmear  and  Brzezinski  by  CIO  freelancer  David  Freedman  and  Editor-in-Chief 
Marcia  Blumenthal. 


s  have  continued  to  make  great 
I  strides  in  their  decade-long  as- 
u  sault  on  the  corporate  suite, 
with  many  now  routinely  helping  to  chart  their 
organizations’  courses.  But  if  the  CIO  has  ar¬ 
rived,  it  may  not  be  at  the  exact  destination 
that  he  or  she  had  counted  on.  Most  CIOs  are 
finding  that  management’s  inner  circle  re¬ 
mains  elusive,  with  executives  forming  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  maturing  CIO  position  that 
often  stop  short  of  participating  in  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategy  formulation.  That  doesn’t  mean 
that  CIOs  have  nowhere  to  go  but  down;  it 
may  just  indicate  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  changing,  and  that  CIOs  have  to  recognize 
that  to  take  advantage  of  new  terms  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  new  ways  of  allying  themselves  with 
senior  management. 

That’s  part  of  the  picture  that  emerges 
from  a  broad  survey  of  senior  executives 
sponsored  by  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  CIO 
magazine,  the  second  annual  look  at  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  non-IS  upper  management  toward  the 
IS  practice  in  their  own  organizations.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  survey  were  200  executives 
from  many  of  the  largest  U.S.  corporations — 
74  chief  executive  officers,  76  chief  financial 
officers  and  50  chief  operating  officers.  These 
executives  aired  their  opinions  about  a  wide 
range  of  issues  relating  to  their  organizations’ 
top  information-technology  manager  (referred 
to  generically  in  the  study  as  the  “CIO”). 

The  results,  presented  here  for  the  first 
time,  suggest  that  most  senior  managers  have 
tremendous  respect  for  the  CIO’s  achieve¬ 
ments — as  well  as  some  ambivalence  about 
his  or  her  standing  as  a  corporate  leader.  A 
majority  of  the  executives,  for  example,  said 
that  CIOs  should  participate  in  strategy  for¬ 
mulation;  at  the  same  time,  they  admitted  that 
their  CIOs  have  not  yet  been  offered  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  A  third  of  the  companies 
indicated  that  the  CIO  reports  directly  to  the 
CEO,  and  a  quarter  of  the  executives  said  that 
they  consult  with  their  CIOs  on  a  daily  basis. 
These  are  all  healthy  numbers,  but  there’s 
still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 


In  addition,  the  great  majority  of  executives 
insisted  that  the  CIO’s  efforts  have  resulted  in 
a  competitive  advantage  for  their  businesses. 
Yet  nearly  half  charged  that  the  CIO  has  failed 
to  clearly  communicate  IT’s  value  to  the  orga¬ 
nization.  Individual  CIOs  are  finally  being  seen 
as  long-term  members  of  management  rather 
than  job-jumpers,  and  they  earn  as  much  as  or 
more  than  their  management  peers  (those  re¬ 
porting  to  the  same  title  as  the  CIO).  Yet  the 


Degree  of  IS  Involvement 
in  Formulating  the  Overall 
Business  Strategy 


ACTUAL 


The  gap  between  IS’s 
actual  involvement  in 
strategy  formation  and 
the  level  of  involve¬ 
ment  desired  by  senior 
management  should 
eventually  translate 
into  increased  partici¬ 
pation  for  the  CIO. 
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While  vice  president  of 
IS  is  still  by  far  the 
most  common  title  for 
IS  function  heads,  the 
title  CIO  has  become 
more  prevalent  in  the 
last  year. 


Title  of  Top  IS  Executive 


number  of  executives  who  consider  the  CIO 
to  be  senior  line-management  material  is  actu¬ 
ally  shrinking. 

How  to  reconcile  these  views?  “The  hype 
about  the  CIO  is  dissipating,”  said  Ron¬ 
ald  Brzezinski,  a  partner  at  Coopers  & 
Lybrand’s  Strategic  Systems  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  in  New  York  and  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  study,  as  well  as  the  former  CIO  of  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  “Executives  know  more 
about  the  position,  and  their  expectations  are 
rising.  But  many  executives  think  the  role  of 
the  CIO  is  to  make  information  more  accessi¬ 
ble  so  others  can  identify  strategic  advan¬ 
tages.  ” 

The  good  news/bad  news  aspect  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  comes  out  clearly  in  the  responses  to 
questions  about  the  CIO’s  participation  in  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  formation.  Only  45  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  the  CIO  is  now  “ex¬ 
tremely”  or  “very”  involved  in  this  area.  But 
more  encouraging  is  that  62  percent  said  that 
“ideally”  the  CIO  should  be  extremely  or  very 
involved;  presumably  this  gap  will  eventually 
translate  into  increased  participation.  Senior 
management  at  companies  where  CIOs  are  in¬ 
volved  in  strategy-mapping  seemed  pleased 
with  the  results:  Only  two  executives — 1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  study’s  total — believed  that  the 
CIO  should  be  less  involved  than  he  or  she 
currently  is,  whereas  65  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  looked  for  increased  involvement 
from  the  CIO. 

According  to  Michael  Bealmear,  who  is  in 
charge  of  planning  in  Coopers  &  Lybrand’s 


Computer  Assistance  Division  and  was  the 
co-architect  of  the  study,  management’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  include  the  CIO  in  strategic  deci¬ 
sion-making  represents  something  of  a  bait- 
and-switch  tactic.  “Two  or  three  years  ago 
management  was  saying  they  would  bring  the 
CIO  into  strategy  formulation  when  he  or  she 
demonstrated  a  more  solid  understanding  of 
the  business,”  he  explained.  “Now  the  CIO 
understands  the  business,  but  we’re  still  not 
seeing  much  movement  in  terms  of  the  CIO 
participating  in  enterprise  strategy-setting. 
Management  is  finding  new  excuses  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  CIO  off  the  team.  ” 

The  degree  of  strategic  involvement  also 
varied  significantly  with  the  type  of  organiza- 


If  i  were  going  to  pin 
my  hat  on  the  one 
executive  that  was 
going  to  be  IT’s 
champion  in  the 
coming  years ,  it  would 
be  the  COO  ” 

— Ronald,  Brzezinski 


tion.  For  example,  at  financial-services  organi¬ 
zations,  which  tend  to  take  the  lead  in  devel¬ 
oping  IT-based  competitive  edges,  53  percent 
of  executives  reported  heavy  CIO  participa¬ 
tion  in  strategic  planning.  In  contrast,  CIOs 
are  closely  involved  in  strategy  at  only  38  per¬ 
cent  of  manufacturing  companies,  where  IT 
often  plays  only  a  subsidiary  role. 

The  responses  also  suggest  that  COOs  are 
more  supportive  of  CIO  strategic  involve¬ 
ment  than  are  CEOs  and  CFOs:  One- 
quarter  of  all  COOs  surveyed  called  for  ex¬ 
treme  CIO  involvement,  versus  only  15 
percent  of  the  CEOs  and  13  percent  of  the 
CFOs.  In  fact,  the  study  suggests  that  alli¬ 
ances  between  COOs  and  CIOs  may  be  one  of 
the  important  trends  of  the  1990s.  “The  COO 
appears  to  have  discovered  the  value  of  IT,” 
said  Brzezinski.  “The  CFO  was  interested  in 
owning  IT  for  his  power  base,  but  the  COO 
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Enlisting  Minolta’s  full  line  of  imaging  systems  will  help  your  busi¬ 
ness  transform  document  management  from  a  burden  into  a  resource. 

Fran  Minolta’s  world-renowned  microfilm  technology'  to  digital 
imaging,  our  full  line  allows  you  to  store  and  retrieve  information 
faster  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  And  increasing  the  power  and 
speed  of  your  document  management  boosts  the  efficiency  and  profit- 
abilitv  of  vour  office. 


It’s  a  complete  lineup  that’ll  help  you  win  the  battle  against 
obsolete  paper- based  document  management. 

As  always,  you’ll  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Minolta’s 
professionals  to  recommend  and  implement  the  system  that’ll  best 
suit  the  needs  of  your  business.  So  contact  Minolta  at 
1-800-821-7700,  ext.  327.  And  join  our  document 
management  revolution. 

DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


MINOLTA 


C 1989  Minolta  Corporation 


ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


The  high  percentage  of 
CIOs  who  report  to 
someone  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  circle,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of 
those  report  to  the 
CEO,  suggest  that  IT  is 
a  high  priority  in  many 
companies. 


truly  needs  it  to  run  the  business,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  If  I  were  going  to  pin  my  hat  on  the 
one  executive  that  was  going  to  be  IT’s  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  coming  years,  it  would  be  the 
COO.” 

Still,  reporting  directly  to  the  CEO  remains 
the  brass  ring  of  information  technology  man¬ 
agement,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
flections  of  how  high  a  priority  IT  is  to  a  com¬ 
pany.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  executives 
surveyed  indicated  that  their  CIOs  report  to 
the  CEO,  a  higher  percentage  than  for  the 
top  managers  of  sales,  marketing,  manufac¬ 
turing,  engineering  or  any  other  senior  man¬ 
agement  position  except  for  operations,  fi¬ 
nance  and  human  resources.  Furthermore, 
CIOs  are  more  likely  to  report  to  the  CEO 
than  to  any  other  title;  19  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  their  top  information  executive 
reports  to  the  CFO,  7  percent  to  the  COO 
and  25  percent  to  an  executive  or  senior  vice 
president.  That’s  an  impressive  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  its  own  right,  insisted  Bealmear. 

“There  are  probably  only  about  5,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  entire  Fortune  500  capable  of 
breaking  into  that  elite  circle  and  reporting  di¬ 


rectly  to  the  CEO,  ”  he  said.  “It’s  a  manager’s 
overall  skills  that  determine  whether  or  not  he 
or  she  ultimately  breaks  through,  but  the  CIO 
may  have  more  opportunity  than  most  oth¬ 
ers.” 

All  told,  84  percent  of  executives  said  their 
top  information  executives  report  to  someone 
in  the  executive  circle,  whether  it’s  the  CEO, 
CFO,  COO  or  executive  or  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  The  number  of  CIOs  that  end  up  re¬ 
porting  to  the  CEO  is  likely  to  continue  to 
grow,  if  slowly.  Five  percent  of  the  CEOs 
surveyed  said  their  CIOs  would  report  to  a 


Dear  CIO  . . . 

Wherein  senior  managers 
give  their  CIOs  a  piece  of 
their  minds 

Respondents  to  the  C/O-Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand  survey  of  non-IS  senior  manag¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  offer — from  the  en¬ 
couraging  shelter  of  anonymity — whatever 
advice  they  thought  would  most  profit  their 
CIOs.  The  results  ranged  from  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  (Lengthen  the  day  “from  24  to  34  hours 
to  get  more  work  done”)  to  the  sublime 
(“Stay  fit — take  care  of  your  health”)  to  the 
downright  terroristic  (“Fire  all  the  people 
who  report  to  [you]  and  replace  them  with 
better  people”). 

In  keeping  with  the  overall  survey  results, 
in  which  many  respondents  found  CIOs  lack¬ 
ing  in  communication  skills,  much  of  the  ver¬ 
batim  advice  stressed  the  need  for  effective 
advocacy  of  what  IS  has  to  offer. 

“Communication  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  It  builds  understanding  and  credibility 
and  openness  to  new  ideas,”  said  one  re¬ 
spondent,  who  described  the  way  his  com¬ 
pany’s  IS  group  communicates  about  tech¬ 
nology  as  “mysterious.”  Another  executive 
advised  “improving  the  education  of  senior 
management”  about  the  capabilities  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Still  another  commanded:  “Sell  the 
function!” 

Given  the  overwhelming  emphasis  survey 
respondents  placed  on  user  satisfaction  as 
the  chief  measure  of  IS  success,  it’s  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  respondents  urged  a  closer  re¬ 
lationship  between  CIOs  and  internal  cus- 


new  title  next  year;  two-thirds  of  those  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  said  the  new  report 
would  be  to  the  CEO. 

Interestingly,  26  percent  of  the  executives 
in  companies  with  annual  revenues  of  less  than 
$1  billion  or  greater  than  $5  billion  said  they 
intend  to  change  the  CIO’s  reporting  title, 
compared  to  only  12  percent  of  the  executives 
at  companies  with  revenues  between  $1  billion 
and  $5  billion.  That  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
smaller  companies  find  it  easier  to  restructure 
their  organizations  while  the  largest  compa¬ 
nies  face  the  greatest  pressure  to  restructure. 
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Who  Else  Reports  to  the  Inner  Circle? 


tomers.  “Listen  carefully  to  ...  line 
management,”  said  one.  “They  should  be 
driving  the  information  systems.  If  you  are 
not  serving  your  customers,  you’d  better  be 
serving  the  people  who  are  serving  your 
customers.”  “That,”  said  another,  “is  the 
secret  of  running  IS — you’ve  got  to  be  in 
tune  with  the  people  who  buy  your  ser¬ 
vices.”  And,  finally:  “The  users  know  what 
they  want” — hardly  an  article  of  faith  in  IS 
circles.  But  another  executive  saw  his  CIO’s 
work  with  users  as  a  collaboration  rather 
than  order-taking:  “[He  should]  keep  doing 
what  he’s  been  doing — to  continue  to  help 
users  carefully  describe  what  they  seek.  ” 
The  twin  concerns  of  cost-effectiveness 
and  productivity  were  well-represented. 
“Get  more  for  less  money,”  said  one.  “We 
are  paying  a  lot  for  our  computers  and  not 
seeing  much  payback.  ...  We  should  be 
able  to  operate  with  less  personnel.”  Said 
another:  “When  budgets  decrease,  as  they 
are  [doing]  now,  quality  shouldn’t  go  down 
also.”  Still  another  called  upon  his  CIO  to 
“produce  what  you  promise.  ” 

One  respondent  was  concerned  with  CIO 
succession.  “[He  should]  be  developing  sub¬ 
sequent  management  .  .  .  and  grooming  his 
eventual  replacement.”  Two  others  deemed 
succession  irrelevant  and  advised  the  CIO  to 
“look  for  a  job” — in  one  case  because  of 
looming  Chapter  11,  in  the  other  because 
the  company  was  being  acquired. 

But  a  modest  number  of  grateful  bosses 
simply  voted  for  the  status  quo.  “Stay  with 
the  company,”  said  one.  “Keep  up  the  good 
work,”  said  three  others.  And,  finally,  some 
words  of  encouragement  that  might  fairly 
summarize  the  survey  as  a  whole:  “Continue 
to  persevere,  [and  don’t]  be  distracted  by 
different  barriers.  ” 


On  a  disappointing  note,  significantly  fewer 
executives  said  they  would  consider  the 
CIO  for  a  senior  line-management  posi¬ 
tion  than  said  so  in  a  similar  study  conducted 
last  year  (56  percent  this  year  versus  68  per¬ 
cent  last  year).  “The  CIO  wants  to  play  a  big¬ 
ger  role  in  business,”  said  Brzezinski,  “but 
the  senior  management  team  is  saying,  ‘Come 
back  later.’  ”  Once  again,  COOs  were  the 
most  supportive,  with  70  percent  saying 
they’d  consider  the  CIO  compared  to  only  53 
percent  of  CEOs  and  50  percent  of  CFOs.  On 
the  other  hand,  COOs  draw  the  line  at  offer¬ 


ing  CIOs  their  own  jobs,  or  their  bosses’ — a 
mere  20  percent  said  they  would  consider  the 
CIO  for  the  position  of  COO  or  CEO,  com¬ 
pared  to  39  percent  of  CEOs. 

But  if  executives  aren’t  ready  to  promote 
CIOs,  they  do  seem  willing  to  listen  to  them: 
Twenty-seven  percent  said  they  interact  with 
the  CIO  at  least  once  a  day,  and  23  percent 
said  they  interact  more  this  year  than  last  (7 
percent  said  they  interact  less).  Manufactur¬ 
ing-company  executives  have  less  to  say  to 
their  CIOs,  however:  Twenty-four  percent  of 
the  executives  at  these  organizations  said  they 
talk  to  the  CIO  less  than  once  a  month,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  10  percent  of  the  financial-ser¬ 
vices  executives. 

Not  surprisingly,  executives  see  the  CIO  as 
being  most  effective  in  IT’s  traditional  target 
areas  of  increasing  productivity  and  control¬ 
ling  costs  (cited  by  91  percent  and  84  percent 
of  executives,  respectively).  But,  happily,  ex¬ 
ecutives  also  gave  high  rankings  to  CIO  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  more  exciting  areas:  Seventy-five 
percent  said  the  CIO  has  helped  create  and 
sustain  a  business  advantage;  80  percent  list¬ 
ed  improving  management  effectiveness  and 
67  percent  cited  restructuring  business  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Financial-services-company  executives  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the  CIO’s  role  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  sustaining  business  advantages,  with 
83  percent  citing  that  accomplishment  versus 
only  71  percent  of  manufacturing-company 
executives.  Executives  who  said  their  compa¬ 
nies  were  in  a  growth  phase  also  listed  busi¬ 
ness  advantage  more  frequently  than  their 
counterparts  in  companies  undergoing  down¬ 
sizing  (79  percent  to  68  percent). 

Executives  in  the  downsizing  companies 


Another  healthy  sign: 
More  CIOs  have 
breached  the  inner 
circle  than  any  other 
senior  management 
position  except  for 
finance  and  human 
resources. 
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Executives  Want  CIOs  Who  Are  Well-Rounded 

REQUIRED  BACKGROUND 

TOTAL 

CEO 

CFO 

COO 

IT 

11.5% 

10.8% 

14.5% 

8.0% 

General  Management 

9.0 

9.5 

6.6 

12.0 

Both 

78.0 

78.4 

78.9 

76.0 

Other 

1.5 

1.4 

4.0 

Non-IS  executives 
agreed  that  a  mixed 
background  is  desir¬ 
able  in  CIO  candi¬ 
dates;  but  COOs  stood 
out  in  their  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of 
general  management 
experience. 


Executives  aren’t 
ready  to  promote  CIOs, 
but  they  do  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  them, 
as  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  who 
reported  interacting 
with  the  CIO  at  least 
once  a  day. 


looked  to  the  CIO  for  cost-cutting,  with  94 
percent  citing  that  as  an  area  of  effectiveness, 
versus  83  percent  of  executives  at  growth- 
phase  companies. 

Where  do  CIOs  fall  short?  Apparently  in 
communicating:  Forty-one  percent  of  all  ex¬ 
ecutives  said  that  CIOs  have  failed  to  help  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  organization  understand  what  IT  is 
all  about.  But  that’s  not  really  fair,  according 
to  Bealmear;  there  may  indeed  be  a  lack  of 
understanding  in  the  organization,  but  it’s  not 
primarily  the  CIO’s  fault.  “The  CIO  has  spent 
years  learning  the  business,”  he  noted,  “but 
users  haven’t  made  an  effort  to  understand 
the  technology.  There  hasn’t  been  any  re¬ 
verse  outreach.  It’s  as  if  now  that  the  CIO  has 
done  everything  they’ve  asked  of  him  or  her, 
they’re  throwing  out  a  new  hoop  to  jump 
through:  communicating.” 

Cited  by  a  mere  12  percent  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  as  a  barrier  to  success  for  CIOs  was  a 
lack  of  credibility.  That  figure  is  noteworthy 
considering  that  in  a  Coopers  &  Lybrand  sur¬ 
vey  of  CIOs  conducted  last  year,  fully  73  per¬ 
cent  thought  their  lack  of  credibility  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem.  “It  seems  as  if  other  managers 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  CIOs  than  CIOs  do  of 


Frequency  of  Interaction  with  the  CIO 

TOTAL 

CEO 

CFO 

COO 

1/Day 

26.2% 

25.7% 

28.9% 

24.0% 

34/Week 

4.2 

6.8 

3.9 

2.0 

2-3/Week 

14.5 

20.3 

13.2 

10.0 

1/Week 

22.0 

20.3 

23.7 

22.0 

2-3/Month 

7.8 

6.8 

6.6 

10.0 

1/Month  or  Less 

19.8 

17.6 

15.8 

26.0 

Never 

1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

All  Other 

4.4 

1.1 

7.9 

4.0 

themselves,”  said  Brzezinski.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  those  surveyed  said  that  CIOs 
could  best  improve  their  contributions  to  the 
organization  by  increasing  the  focus  on  users. 
Twelve  percent  thought  the  CIO  needed  to 
improve  efforts  on  technology  issues  and  one- 
third  had  no  recommendations  at  all  (other 
than  “keep  up  the  good  work” — checked  off 
by  half  of  those). 


M! 


easuring  the  CIO’s  effectiveness  is  al¬ 
ways  a  sticky  issue.  At  least  that’s  the 
.conventional  wisdom;  the  executives 
surveyed  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  identify¬ 
ing  the  correct  yardstick  for  IT.  Fully  94  per¬ 
cent  said  that  user  satisfaction  was  a  key  con¬ 
sideration;  79  percent  cited  project  financial 
justification;  67  percent  mentioned  overall  re- 


“rri 

Ihe  CIO  has  spent 
years  learning  the 
business  but  users 
haven't  made  an  effort 
to  understand  the 
technology .  There 
hasn't  been  any  reverse 
outreach.  It's  as  if  now 
that  the  CIO  has  done 
everything  they've 
asked  of  him  or  her , 
they're  throwing  out  a 
new  hoop  to  jump 
through: 

communicating . 55 

— Michael  Bealmear 


tum-on-investment  and  60  percent  said  simply 
“gut  feel.  ”  (Noted  Brzezinski:  “It’s  a  little  odd 
that  the  people  that  IT  is  supposed  to  be  sat¬ 
isfying  are  the  same  people  who  don’t  under¬ 
stand  IT.”)  Surprisingly,  CFOs  preferred  gut 
feel  to  ROI  72  percent  to  57  percent;  for 
COOs  the  figures  were  74  percent  to  42  per¬ 
cent  in  favor  of  ROI.  Maybe  CFOs  have  just 
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“rri 

lhe  CIO  wants  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in 
business,  but  the  senior 
management  team  is 
saying,  4 Come  back 
later  ' 

—Ronald  Brzezinski 


thrown  in  the  towel  after  all  these  years  of 
trying  to  calculate  IT’s  bottom  line.  “The 
COO  needs  day-to-day  proof,”  said  Brze¬ 
zinski.  Good  luck. 

CIOs  must  be  doing  something  right, 
though,  if  compensation  is  any  indication — es¬ 
pecially  at  financial-services  organizations. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  executives  at  these 
companies  said  their  CIOs  earn  more  than 
other  managers  reporting  to  the  same  title, 
and  only  6  percent  said  they  earn  less.  At 
manufacturing  companies,  in  contrast,  the 
numbers  earning  less  or  more  are  evenly  split 
at  about  17  percent.  Whom  should  a  CIO  re¬ 
port  to  if  he  or  she  wants  the  greatest  com¬ 
pensation?  It’s  not  the  CEO,  according  to 
these  executives,  but  rather  the  COO.  Twen¬ 
ty-nine  percent  of  executives  said  CIOs  re¬ 
porting  to  the  COO  made  more  than  manag¬ 
ers  reporting  to  other  executive  titles,  while 
only  21  percent  said  CEO  reports  earned 
more,  and  a  mere  14  percent  said  those  re¬ 
porting  to  the  CFO  made  more. 

Given  executives’  emphasis  on  user  satis¬ 
faction  and  ambivalence  toward  the  CIO’s  role 
in  strategy  formulation,  one  might  expect 
them  to  value  the  ability  to  communicate  to 
users  above  the  knack  for  strategic  thinking. 
But  the  opposite  is  true:  In  picking  the  char¬ 
acteristics  they’d  most  like  to  see  in  a  CIO, 
executives  listed  strategic  vision  well  ahead  of 
communications  skills.  In  fact,  it  was  the  top- 
cited  characteristic  of  the  six  offered  on  the 
survey,  followed  by  management  skills,  com¬ 
munications  skills,  technical  skills,  business 
acumen  (surprisingly  low-rated)  and  overall 
experience.  Bealmear  suspects  a  touch  of  dis¬ 
ingenuousness  in  these  responses.  “They  rank 
strategic  vision  number  one,”  he  noted,  “and 
yet  they  still  list  cutting  costs  and  raising  pro¬ 
ductivity  as  the  areas  of  the  CIO’s  greatest 
effectiveness.  ” 


Once  again,  COOs  were  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  idea  of  CIOs  playing  a  strategic 
role.  Sixty  percent  of  COOs  picked  strategic 
vision  as  the  most  important  characteristic, 
compared  to  only  45  percent  of  the  CEOs. 
And  while  CEOs  ranked  technical  skills  third, 
COOs  placed  it  fifth.  (CFOs  ended  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  on  these  issues.)  COOs  also 
stood  out  on  the  subject  of  general  manage¬ 
ment  versus  IT  backgrounds  for  CIOs.  Most 
executives  said  they  look  for  both,  but  of 
those  who  preferred  one,  60  percent  of  the 
COOs  chose  general  management  compared 
to  only  30  percent  of  the  CFOs  (CEOs  were 
evenly  split).  “Most  executives  are  still  intimi¬ 


Methods  of  Measuring  IT  Effectiveness  Are 
Still  More  Art  than  Science 


(Respondents  were  not  restricted  to  one  answer) 


METHOD 

TOTAL 

CEO 

CFO 

COO 

User  Satisfaction 

93.5% 

94.6% 

94.7% 

90.0% 

Financial  Justification 
of  Each  Project 

79.0 

81.1 

75.0 

82.0 

Overall  Return  on 
Investment 

66.5 

71.6 

56.6 

74.0 

Gut  Feel 

60.5 

60.8 

72.4 

42.0 

Projects  Selected 

62.0 

64.9 

60.5 

60.0 

to  Stay  Even  with 
Competitors 


dated  by  technology  and  feel  they  need  a 
technologist  to  manage  it,  ”  Brzezinski  pointed 
out. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  executives  are 
counting  on  their  CIOs  to  stick  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  solid  84  percent  of  executives  said 
they  believe  their  CIO  will  make  a  career  at 
the  company — in  stark  contrast  to  the  CIO’s 
reputation  as  a  transient.  “This  is  one  more 
sign  that  the  CIO  has  gained  credibility,”  said 
Bealmear.  “Everyone  used  to  say  the  CIO 
has  a  half-life  of  three-and-a-half  years,  which 
made  CIOs  nervous  as  a  cat  on  a  hot  tin 
roof.  ” 

Clearly,  CIOs  can  relax.  Unless,  that  is, 
they’re  still  holding  out  for  the  opportunity  to 
sit  alongside  senior  executives  in  corporate 
strategy  sessions,  tu m 


Conventional  wisdom 
says  that  measuring 
the  CIO’s  effectiveness 
is  a  sticky  issue.  But 
the  executives  sur¬ 
veyed  seemed  to  have 
no  trouble  identifying 
the  correct  yardstick 
for  IT:  user  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Multi-Vendor 
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Or,  How  To  Tie  Your  Networks  Together 
And  Regain  Your  Sanity. 

Does  your  state-of-the-art  equipment  from  one 
vendor  refuse  to  talk  with  your  state-of-the-art 
equipment  from  other  vendors?  Then  you’ve  got 
a  case  of  Multi-Vendor  Madness.  But  it  is  curable. 
AT&T  Network  Systems  has  the  remedy  The 
AT&T  5ESS®  Switch  and  Bell  Labs  designed 
Metropolitan  Area  Networking  can  be  used  by 
your  local  phone  company  to  interconnect  your 
networks.  This  system  can  make  your  equipment 
from  one  vendor  talk  to  your  equipment  from 
other  vendors.  No  matter  where  that  equipment  is 
located.  And  it  does  it  over  the  phone  lines  you 
already  have  installed.  Its  not  snake  oil.  It’s  real 
medicine.  Scientifically  proven  to  work.  With  your 
local  phone  company  and  AT&T,  you  can  make 
Multi-Vendor  Madness  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Real-World  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and  AI&T 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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ONCE 

AND 

FUTURE 

CIO 


The  CIO  job  description  of 
tomorrow  looks  a  lot  like 
today’s  ideal.  Although  only 
a  relative  handful  of  CIOs 
are  now  living  out  that  ideal, 
today’s  exceptions  will  likely 
become  tomorrow’s  rule. 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


What  will  the  CIO  of  tomorrow  look 
like?  A  number  of  experts  predict 
that  as  the  millennium  draws  to  a 
close,  the  CIO  will  be  part  of  a  cor¬ 
poration’s  top  management.  He  or 
she  will  thoroughly  understand  the 
business  of  the  company  and  take  a  leadership 
role  in  utilizing  technology  to  enhance  competi¬ 
tiveness.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  CIO  will  have 
the  clout  to  change  business  processes,  reshape 
the  organization  and  help  write  the  corporation’s 
strategic  destiny. 

But  wait — this  is  the  CIO  of  the  future? 
Hasn’t  most  of  this — if  not  all  of  it — been  part  of 
the  CIO’s  job  description  all  along? 


PATRICIA  BARRON  has  ambitious  plans  for  making  IS  more 
visible.  “I  can  make  myself  felt  when  I  need  to  be  felt.  ” 
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“Vt'eve  got  a  complete  SAA  system  up 
and  running,  and  it’s  hard  to 
say  who’s  happiest:  our  programmers, 
our  users,  our  customers,  or  me.” 

Keith  Sievers,  VR  Information  Systems  and  Treasurer, 
Federal  Kemper  Insurance  Company 


Federal  Kemper  Insurance  Company  is  a 
home  and  auto  insurer  who’s  found  some  insur¬ 
ance  for  themselves,  against  system  obsolescence. 

Its  a  policy  called  SAA,™  or  IBM  Systems 
Application  Architecture.™ 

Their  SAA  system  is  a  client-server  approach 
that  ties  IBM  PS/2®s  running  OS/2®  (in  remote 
locations  and  the  home  office)  with  an  ES/3090™ 
host.  They  chose  SAA  for  both  short-  and  long¬ 
term  advantage. 

“In  our  business,’’  says  Keith  Sievers,  “there’s 
a  tremendous  need  to  cut  costs,  to  make  every¬ 
body  as  useful  as  possible.  SAA  is  helping  us  do 
that.  We  also  need  a  platform  that’s  consistent, 
easy  to  manage,  and  built  for  growth.  For  us, 
going  with  SAA  was  just  the  obvious  thing  to  do.” 

For  programmers. 

The  first  people  to  notice  an  improvement 
were  FKI’s  programmers. 

“We  did  everything  in  COBOF,  but  in 
the  Presentation  Manager  ™  environment,” 
says  Keith.  "All  of  a  sudden,  people  who’d  been 
here  for  years  were  driving  to  work  a  little 
faster.  They  were  doing  better  work,  they  were 
making  a  difference,  and  they  saw  results 
quickly  even  without  CASE  tools.” 

FKI  now  has  applications  for  data,  image 
and  customer  service  that  are  easy  to  use  and 
easilv  porta  We.  And  they’re  delivering  more 
function  to  users  at  less  cost,  thanks  to  SAAs 
cooperative  processing. 

Savs  Keith,  “Under  SAA,  were  moving  a  lot 
of  our  processing  from  the  mainframe  to  PCs, 
which  offer  flexibility  and  portability.  And  we  see 
real  benefits  from  a  disaster  recovery  standpoint  ” 


For  users. 

And  do  users  like  it? 

“They  ought  to,”  says  Mr.  Sievers,  ‘"they  helped 
us  design  it.  SXA  screens  are  sort  of  a  personal 
thing,  so  it  only  made  sense  to  include  the  people 
who’d  be  using  them  every  day.  Our  old  screens 
had  acronyms  tucked  into  every  available  space. 
The  new  ones  are  a  lot  easier  to  look  at  and 
understand,  and  everybody  loves  the  mouse.  It’s 
less  like  work  and  more  like  fun.” 

And  while  multitasking  doesn’t  mean  much 
to  the  puWic,  it’s  going  to  be  a  real  plus  for  FKFs 
customers. 

For  customers. 

“When  policyholders  call  with  questions,  they 
want  answers  fast.  And  when  our  SAA  system  is 
fully  implemented,  they’ll  get  them.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  aWe  to  solve  problems  on  the 
spot  just  by  popping  a  new  window  onto  the 
screen.  Instead  of  ‘I’ll  get  back  to  you  later,’  they’ll 
say  ‘Here’s  the  answer  right  now.’  ” 

Keith  Sievers  has  other  reasons  for  liking 
SAA,  especially  since  MIS  isn’t  his  only  job.  He’s 
also  the  company  treasurer. 

“We  wanted  a  leading-edge  system  that  would 
still  be  leading-edge  five  years  from  now,  a  base 
we  could  build  on,  something  we  could  enhance 
with  AI,  voice  or  image  technology,  but  without 
having  to  toss  out  what  we  already  owned.  People 
ask  questions  about  SAA,  but  of  all  the  options  we 
explored  it  was  easily  the  least  quest  ion  a  We. 

“Were  very  competitive,  and  the  truth  is,  only 

two  things  separate  insurance  -  —  — 

companies — cost  and  service.  E  Ezz  zzrz 

SAA  gives  us  an  edge  both  ways.”  zz :  zzzr  z  ’  z 
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Well,  yes,  conceded  several  man¬ 
agement  and  technology  gurus. 
(Some  of  their  comments  accompany 
this  article.)  Like  the  old  joke  about 
some  leading-edge  technologies — “it 
is  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  always 
will  be” — the  concept  of  the  CIO  has 
been  widely  touted,  but  rarely  em¬ 
braced.  In  practice,  said  John  Die- 
bold,  chairman  of  The  Diebold  Group 
Inc.,  a  New  York-based  management 
consulting  firm,  “the  CIO  has  primar¬ 
ily  represented  a  change  of  title  rath¬ 
er  than  a  change  in  functions.  The 
CIO  of  today  is  yesterday’s  vice 
president  of  IS,  ”  not  the  broad-gauge 
information  executive  of  tomorrow. 

The  eagerly  anticipated  evolution 
of  the  superstar  CIO  is  still  more  fan¬ 
cy  than  fact,  Diebold  said,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  caution  of  corporations, 
too  many  of  which  pay  little  more 


PROSPECTS 


SHOSHANA  ZUBOFF 

Author  of  In  the  Age  of  the  Smart  Machine  and  Associate  Professor 
Harvard  Business  School 

The  CIO  is  an  adaptation  with  a  limited  niche.  I’d  like  to  think  that 
what  we’re  going  to  evolve  toward  will  look  more  like  general 
managers.  Organizations  need  general  managers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  innovations  that  technology  will  enable.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  saying  that  if  we  learn  how  to  use  the  technology  we  don’t  need  the 
CIO.  Rather,  technology  has  in  it  explosive  implications  about  how  we 
organize  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  keep  technology  in  a  box,  in  a  func¬ 
tion,  separated  from  other  functions  and  concerns,  its  strategic  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  going  to  materialize  in  a  way  that  is  regular,  sustainable  and 
integrated  into  the  real  life  of  the  business.  I  think  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  functionalization  of  domains — including  [that  of]  the  CIO.  [Tech¬ 
nology  will  be  strategic]  when  people  in  the  field  know  how  to  leverage 
information  to  create  value  and  have  the  environment  to  be  able  to  do 
so.  I  just  don’t  think  it’s  in  the  cards  for  most  CIOs  to  understand  how 
critical  this  is. 


than  lip  service  to  the  notion  “that  in¬ 
formation  is  critical  to  their  success.  ” 
But  IS  managers  also  must  shoul¬ 
der  some  of  the  blame,  Diebold  add¬ 
ed.  Too  few  have  developed  the 
skills,  the  knowledge  and  the  organi¬ 
zational  clout  to  wear  the  CIO  man¬ 
tle.  A  number  of  experts  (and  a  few 
CIOs)  now  believe  that  if  titular  CIOs 
do  not  soon  transcend  their  inad¬ 
equacies,  they  may  not  have  much  of 
a  future. 


Moreover,  despite  the  broad  con¬ 
sensus  about  the  importance  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  as  a  strategic  re¬ 
source,  there  is  considerable  debate 
over  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
CIO’s  future  role  as  IT’s  custodian. 
Will  the  CIO  become  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  resident  visionary,  or  a  man¬ 
ager  charged  with  implementing 
someone  else’s  visions?  Who  will  the 
CIO  report  to?  Will  management  of 
information  technology  remain  a  spe¬ 
cialized  realm,  or  will  it  become  part 
of  the  general  management  portfolio? 
How  will  IS  be  organized  within  the 
corporation? 

J  Bruce  Harreld,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Kraft 
General  Foods  Inc.,  in  Glen¬ 
view,  Ill.,  embodies  one  ver- 
^  sion  of  the  future.  Harreld  is 
a  member  of  Kraft’s  top  man¬ 
agement  team,  governs  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  myriad  IS  resources,  acts  as 
point  man  for  an  ambitious  program 
to  re-engineer  the  corporation’s  core 
business  processes  and  technology 
systems — and  arrived  in  his  present 
job  with  no  prior  experience  in  IS. 
Before  becoming  Kraft’s  CIO  in 
1987,  Harreld  was  a  strategic  planner 
(and  would  argue  that  he  still  is),  not 
an  IS  hotshot  who  rose  through  the 
technology  ranks. 

He  was  tapped  for  his  job  following 
what  he  described  as  “a  breakdown 
in  communication  and  understanding” 
between  Kraft’s  conventionally  struc¬ 
tured  IS  organization  and  senior  man¬ 
agement.  IS  managers  “were  using 
words  we  didn’t  understand,”  Har¬ 
reld  said.  “.  .  .  We  found  ourselves 
out  of  touch  with  what  [IS]  was  do¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  what  really  hit  us  in  the  face 
was  that  at  one  point,  the  systems 
organization  viewed  its  performance 
as  pretty  good,”  Harreld  reflected, 
“yet  we  in  senior  management  viewed 
the  organization’s  [overall]  perfor¬ 
mance  as  pretty  mediocre,  if  not  di¬ 
sastrous.  ” 

Kraft’s  chairman  and  senior  man¬ 
agers  wanted  to  create  a  new  role  for 
IS  at  the  company,  Harreld  said — 
something  more  critical,  more  dra¬ 
matic,  more  visible.  “We  weren’t 
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sure  why,  ”  he  said;  “we  just  felt  that 
was  right.”  When  Kraft’s  chairman 
asked  him  to  accept  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  CIO  position,  Harreld  was  at 
first  reluctant.  “It  wasn’t  my  idea  of  a 
successful  career  [move].” 

He  doesn’t  feel  that  way  now.  “I 
believe  [being  a  CIO]  is  a  journey, 
not  a  destiny,”  Harreld  said.  “We’re 
not  just  writing  code  in  new  applica¬ 
tions.  What  we’re  really  doing  is  as¬ 
sisting  as  full  partners  in  changing 
the  way  the  company  does  business.  ” 

Kraft’s  decision  to  install  Harreld 
in  the  CIO  position  raises  an  issue 
that  conventional  IS  managers  can  no 
longer  ignore.  Kraft  believed  that 
Harreld’s  management  skills,  enter¬ 
prisewide  vision  and  organizational 
pull  were  important  assets  that 
outweighed  his  lack  of  technical  ex¬ 
pertise.  Technology  can  be  delegat¬ 
ed,  as  several  experts  and  CIOs  put 
it — usually  to  MIS  types  who  are 
stuck  on  the  technical  career  track. 


While  it  has  been  true  for  several 
years  now  that  the  CIO  must  be  a 
centaur — part  IS  horse,  galloping  be¬ 
side  the  fast-paced  changes  in  tech¬ 
nology,  but  from  the  waist  up  a  savvy 
general  manager — the  future  will 
bring  increased  pressure  on  IS  man¬ 
agers  to  broaden  their  horizons,  or 
else  be  replaced  by  CIOs  appointed 
from  elsewhere  within  the  company, 
or  from  outside. 

In  fact,  according  to  a  recent 
study,  most  CIOs  possess  sig¬ 
nificant  non-IS  management  ex¬ 
perience.  In  their  study  of 
CIOs  at  large  and  mid-sized  or¬ 
ganizations,  Harvard  Business 
School  Professor  Lynda  M.  Apple- 
gate  and  Joyce  Elam,  a  professor  at 
Florida  International  University, 
found  that  70  percent  of  the  CIOs 
surveyed  had  five  or  more  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (within  the  last  15  years) 
managing  a  business  function  or  a 
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THOMAS  J.  FRIEL 


Managing  Partner  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Practice 
Heidrick  and  Struggles  Inc. 

|  think  the  future  of  this 

§3  position  is  very  bright. 

H  Most  major  companies 
will  have  a  CIO  who  is  a  key 
member  of  the  executive 
[committee!.  There  are  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for 
women  in  this  profession. 
You’ll  see  the  amalgamation 
under  this  title  of  virtually  all 
the  centralized  technology 
resources  of  the  company: 
telecommunications, 
networking,  messaging  and 
so  on,  in  addition  to  process¬ 
ing.  1  think  in  some  cases 
the  job  of  the  CIO  will  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  that  of  IS  and 
telecommunications  and 
may  pick  up  some  other 
things — as  a  way  to  broaden 
the  job,  and  to  offer  really 
strong  individuals  [an  incen¬ 
tive]  to  take  these  positions. 
One  way  to  do  this — it's  hap¬ 
pening  already — is  [to  cre¬ 
ate]  IS  as  a  P&L  [profit  and 
loss  unit]  within  the  com¬ 
pany  structure.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  selling  internal  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  inside,  or  on  the 
outside.  If  you  look  at  the 
major  banks,  for  example, 
virtually  all  of  them  have  tak¬ 
en  their  historic  IS  function 
and  created  it  as  a  subsid¬ 
iary. 
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TOM  PETERS 

Author  (^Thriving  on  Chaos  and  In 
Search  of  Excellence 

A  lot  of  CIOs  are  sim¬ 
ply  MIS  vice  presi¬ 
dents  with  enhanced 
titles  who  have  about  as 
much  imagination  as  a  turtle 
walking  down  the  street. 

The  successful  CIO  of  the 
future  will  be  someone  with 
a  bold  and  wacky  idea, 
someone  who  is  a  leader 
rather  than  an  administrator 
or  a  manager — someone 
who  can  get  lots  of  other 
people  fired  up — and  who 
has  the  ability  to  listen,  and 
to  literally  let  the  people  in 
the  field  buy  into  [the  idea] 
in  their  own  fashion.  We  are 
literally  re-inventing  busi¬ 
nesses,  industries,  relation¬ 
ships  among  people  within 
companies  and  the  way  com¬ 
panies  are  mixed  and 
matched,  and  that  begs  for  a 
CIO  with  a  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gy  degree.  I  think  you  get 
your  practical  business  clini¬ 
cal  psychology  degree  by 
hanging  out  with  real  people 
close  to  the  action.  Too 
many  of  today’s  CIOs  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks 
of  the  MIS  bureaucracy,  and 
their  touch  with  the  real 
world  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be.  The  point  is  that  the  job 
is  much  too  important  to 
have  a  czar  other  than  the 
chairman  or  the  president.  I 
think  the  CIO  has  a  phenom¬ 
enally  important  role  as  an 
architect,  as  a  facilitator,  but 
not  as  God. 


business  unit  other  than  information 
systems.  Of  these,  more  than  half 
also  had  five  or  more  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  managing  IS  (37  percent  of  the 
total),  but  33  percent  of  the  total 
were  straight  business  types.  Only  30 
percent  of  the  CIOs  surveyed  rose 
solely  through  the  IS  ranks. 

The  phenomenon  of  non-technical 
CIOs  disquiets  many  who  believe 
that  IS  issues  are  too  specialized  for 
the  generalist.  Thomas  Pettibone, 
senior  vice  president  of  information 
systems  at  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  bristles  at  the  suggestion  that 
the  future  belongs  to  the  Harrelds. 
While  he  readily  admits  that  “busi¬ 
ness  issues  are  the  things  that  pull 
everything  forward”  in  the  CIO  pro¬ 
fession  today,  Pettibone  was  adamant 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
technology  is  an  equally  critical  skill 
for  the  CIO — and  that  means  the 
CIO  should  come  up  through  the  IS 
side  of  the  company,  as  Pettibone 


has.  He  dismisses  the  non-technical 
CIO,  hired  from  outside  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  “kamikaze  pilot.  .  .  . 
Number  one,  he  doesn’t  know  the 
company,  and  number  two,  he 
doesn’t  have  any  credibility  with  the 
people  in  the  organization.  They  will 
reject  him  like  a  bug.  ” 

Amen  to  that,  said  Bruce  J.  Ro- 
gow,  executive  vice  president  for 
worldwide  analytic  resources  at  the 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “I  don’t  want  to  diminish  the 
importance  [for  a  CIO]  of  under¬ 
standing  the  business,”  he  said.  But 
technology  is  key  to  their  positions, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
technology  will  be  critical  in  the  fast- 
paced  years  ahead.  “When  I  talk 
about  technology  to  my  CIO  friends,” 
Rogow  added,  “they  look  at  me  as 
though  I  were  a  member  of  the  Man- 
son  family.  My  gosh,  they’ve  got  to 
spend  more  time  on  this  stuff.” 

Even  Harreld  believes  that  CIOs 


THOMAS  PETTIBONE:  The  IS  organization  will  reject  a  non-technical  CIO  “like  a  bug.” 
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ought  to  come  from  the  IS  side  of  the 
company.  He  said  that  his  ascension 
to  the  title  is  “an  indictment”  of 
Kraft’s  senior  management — himself 
included — which  had  long  managed 
functional  areas  as  separate-but-equal 
fiefdoms.  Kraft  discovered  that 
“when  we  get  ready  to  have  senior 
people  on  top  of  each  of  these  func¬ 
tions,  we’re  expecting  them  to  be 
broader  than  their  functions  alone, 
and  they’ve  never  had  the  training.” 
This  deficiency  was  particularly  acute 
in  IS,  he  said.  Harreld  now  insists 
that  one  of  his  most  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  to  grow  a  few  full- 
fledged  CIOs  in  Kraft’s  IS  organiza¬ 
tion. 

He  isn’t  alone.  Harvard’s  Apple- 
gate  points  out  that  there  is  a  trend 
in  companies  to  “rotate”  promising  IS 
executives  through  business  posi¬ 
tions,  or  business  managers  through 
IS.  “There  is  a  push  on  the  part  of 
senior  managers  to  get  people  who 
are  really  well-versed  in  both  areas,  ” 
Applegate  said.  “[They]  recognize 
the  importance  of  experience  in  both 
areas.”  In  a  sense,  a  few  companies 
are  growing  their  own  CIOs — and 
woe  to  those  one-dimensional  IS 
managers  they  replace. 

For  the  unenlightened  it  will  only 
get  worse.  Tomorrow’s  companies 
will  need  CIOs  who  have  more  than  a 
basic  understanding  of  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  J.  Friel,  managing 
partner  of  the  information  technology 
practice  at  Heidrick  and  Struggles 
Inc. ,  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  The  future 
CIO  will  need  to  “deal  very  comfort¬ 
ably  with  finance,  marketing  and 
operational  issues,  in  addition  to 
technology.  They  will  do  partner¬ 
ships,  operate  globally  and  [will  be] 
comfortable  being  visible  in  public, 
which  means  communication  skills, 
speaking  skills,  probably  writing 
skills,  presentation  skills.” 

If  that  weren’t  enough  pressure, 
changes  in  the  technology  will  also 
push  IS  executives  either  up  the  lad¬ 
der  (if  they  gain  the  necessary  skills) 
or  out  the  door,  according  to  Larry 
Marzullo,  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
The  Bekins  Co.,  the  Glendale,  Calif. - 
based  freight-transportation  outfit. 
Factors  like  outsourcing  and  the  pro¬ 


liferation  of  PCs  are  rapidly  trans¬ 
forming  all  technology  “into  a  com¬ 
modity,”  Marzullo  argued.  The  large 
data  center — once  the  kingdom  of  IS 
managers  and  their  legions  of  pro¬ 
grammers — will  serve  as  little  more 
than  a  data  repository.  In  the  1990s, 
more  organizations  will  become  flat¬ 
ter,  shedding  layers  of  middle  man¬ 
agers,  he  said.  Customer  service  will 
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BRUCE  J.  ROGOW 

Executive  Vice  President  for  Worldwide  Analytic  Resources 
Gartner  Group  Inc. 

What  should  CIOs  do  now  to  prepare  for  the  future?  Four 


things,  I  think.  CIOs  should  get  back  into  the  strategy  of  tech¬ 
nological  gaming.  That  isn’t  just  attending  seminars  to  learn 
about  [new  technologies].  It  means  doing  some  gaming  in  your  com¬ 
pany  to  see  what  the  impact  of  [technology  decisions]  will  be  and  what 
the  costs  will  be.  Second,  I  really  think  CIOs  have  got  to  get  their  man¬ 
agement  ready  for  an  extremely  unpredictable  period  of  time  in  tech¬ 
nology  during  the  next  five  years.  Third,  they  have  to  demystify  the 
CIO  position.  So  many  companies  have  been  sold  [the  notion]  that  the 
CIO  will  solve  all  problems,  that  the  level  of  expectation  [for  this  posi¬ 
tion]  is  too  high.  Lastly,  CIOs  today  may  be  far  more  businesslike  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  they’ve  crossed  the  cul¬ 
tural  barrier  into  general  management.  There’s  a  cultural  barrier  that 
has  to  be  overcome. 

provide  the  competitive  edge  in  the 
next  decade.  Information  technology 
will  be  a  critical  tool  for  delivering 
service,  but  the  technol¬ 
ogy  will  be  distributed, 
and  the  physical  sys¬ 
tems  themselves  will  be 
shopped  out,  or  delegat¬ 
ed  to  technical  subordi¬ 
nates. 

Marzullo  embodies 
the  multi-faceted  CIO 
best-suited  to  manage 
the  IS  operation  of  his 
predictions.  A  member 
of  the  Bekins  board  and 
part  of  the  company’s 
strategic-planning  team, 
he  is  involved  in  nearly 
every  facet  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  “I  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  transportation 
issues,”  he  said.  “I 
might  be  involved  in 
claims  issues  and  insur- 
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nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


With  most  computers,  you  have 
to  give  up  power  to  save  money. 
And  whatever  level  of  power  you 
settle  for,  it’s  usually  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of 
power  levels.  At  prices  that  let 
you  base  your  choice  on  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  budget. 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  NewWave 
Office  system,  people  can  put 
this  power  to  use  quickly  and 
easily  from  their  desktop  PCs. 
Which  leads  to  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  computers  have  always 
promised,  but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive 
number  of  RISC  systems.  But  the 
numbers  that  will  impress  you 
more  are  right  on  your  bottom 
line.  Our  RISC  minicomputers 
start  at  under  $15,000.  Our  high 
end  of  the  power  spectrum  gives 
you  mainframe  performance  at 
minicomputer  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable. 
And  that  means  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  costs.  In  short, 
a  dramatically  lower  cost  of 
ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer 
a  complete  range  of  RISC  sys¬ 
tems.  And  IBM  only  offers  RISC 
technology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went 
with  IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate 
across  different  families  to  even 
approach  the  range  of  computing 


power  we  can  provide  in  a  single 
compatible  HP  systems  family. 

Finally,  power  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

That’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
HP  NewWave  Office  system.  Its 
unique  object-based  technology 
lets  all  of  your  information 
resources  work  together.  And 
gives  users  a  consistent  inter¬ 
face  across  mainframes,  minis, 
workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and  inte¬ 
grates  existing  DOS  applications, 
regardless  of  the  vendor.  IBM 
OfficeVision  doesn’t.  What’s 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is 
based  on  industry-standard  net¬ 
working,  and  runs  on  HP’s  UNIX* 
system-based  computers,  HP 
3000  systems  and  OS/2  operating 
systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of 
sophisticated  tasks.  For  instance, 
they  can  automatically  gather 
data,  analyze  it,  generate  a  report 
and  distribute  it. 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  right  where  people 
want  them-at  their  fingertips. 
Which  puts  real  power  where  it’s 
needed  most.  The  kind  of  useful 
power  you  always  hoped  to  get 
out  of  your  company  computer 
system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext. 
1480  for  more  information.  We 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 


What  HEWLETT 

miWM  PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  in  the  U.S.  A.  and  in  other  countries. 
©  1000  Hewlett-Packard  Company  NSS9014 
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F.  WARREN  McFARLAN 

Ross  Graham  Walker  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

We  will  find  many 
more  CIOs  with 
substantial  general 
management  experience  as 
well  as  IT  experience.  Itfs 
going  to  be  very  hard  for  the 
CIO  to  be  the  best  technolo¬ 
gist  in  ail  details.  When  run¬ 
ning  a  large  operation,  al¬ 
most  by  definition  [the  CIO] 
must  move  away  from  the 
issues  at  the  cutting  edge. 
We’re  going  to  need  [talent¬ 
ed  technologists]  for  as  far 
as  we  can  see  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  those  people  are 
going  to  have  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  skills  and  ca¬ 
reer  paths  than  people  actu¬ 
ally  responsible  for  making 
things  happen  inside  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Where  will  the 
CIOs  of  the  future  gain  man¬ 
agement  experience?  Out 
working  where  the  real  rub¬ 
ber  meets  the  road  in  the 
company.  It  may  be  in  the 
factory,  it  may  be  the  mar¬ 
keting  organization — not  in 
staff  jobs,  but  out  where  you 
bleed — so  that  you  get  a 
much  cleaner  feeling  as  to 
exactly  how  technology  im¬ 
pacts  in  an  environment, 
where  it  doesn’t  work  well, 
what  the  implications  of  that 
are. 


PETER  MATHER:  playing  a  piwtal  role  in  his  company’s  re-engineering  program 


ance  issues  and  legal  issues.  In  our 
company,  there  is  not  a  major  deci¬ 
sion  made  that  is  not  somehow  relat¬ 
ed  to  information  systems.  ” 

Marzullo  believes  that  the  CIO  of 
the  future  will  become  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  other  members  of  upper 
management.  The  CIO  who  remains 
largely  a  technologist  will  be  left  be¬ 
hind  as  time  rolls  on,  he  said.  “If  you 
can  carve  out  [a  senior  management] 
role,  you’ll  succeed.  If  you  can’t, 
you’ll  be  a  dinosaur.  ” 

That  isn’t  the  way  Mark  Wil¬ 
berts  sees  it.  Wilberts,  who 
is  vice  president  of  informa- 
tion  systems  at  Land 
O’Lakes  Inc.  in  Arden  Hills, 
Minn.,  believes  there  will  be 
various  flavors  of  CIOs  in  the  years 
to  come.  One  of  those  flavors  will  be 
his.  At  Land  O’Lakes,  Wilberts  man¬ 
ages  a  core  of  corporate  information 
services  and  has  dotted-line  connec¬ 


tions  to  other  IS  groups  in  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  decentralized  business  units. 
He  reports  to  the  CFO. 

That’s  the  way  the  CIO  position 
works  best  at  his  company,  he  said. 
In  industries  like  banking  or  insur¬ 
ance,  where  information  technology 
itself  is  the  business,  the  CIO  may 
become  part  of  upper  management. 
But  in  industries  where  IS  is  a  tool 
and  not  an  end,  the  CIO  probably 
won’t  gain  that  kind  of  prestige.  Wil¬ 
berts — an  IS  veteran — got  his  job 
just  last  spring,  when  Land  O’Lakes 
picked  him  over  two  other  candi¬ 
dates,  both  of  whom  had  business  ex¬ 
perience.  Still,  Wilberts  thinks  that 
“from  our  company’s  perspective, 
the  information  executive  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow  in  value  and  stature  and 
be  included  in  strategic  planning.  ” 

But  others  say  they  see  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  and  intend  to  take 
Marzullo’s  advice.  Perched  atop  their 
companies’  IS  organizations,  they  are 
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WHAT  DO  THE 
INDUSTRY'S  TOUGHEST 
EIS  CRITICS  THINK  OF 


CUSTOMERS  HAVE  SPOKEN. 


How  Customers  Rated  The  "Big  Three"  * 


Executive 

Edge® 

Commander® 

Command  ™ 
Center 

Quality  of  service  and  support 

8.5 

7.3 

7.4 

Ease  of  customization 

8.3 

7.5 

7.9 

Well  integrated  DSS 

8.2 

7.7 

6.2 

Varied  application  shells 

7.9 

7.0 

7.7 

Useful  online  help 

7.7 

6.1 

6.3 

Pricing  and  maintenance 

7.5 

5.7 

6.7 

’Based  on  results  of  Computerworld  Survey  published  July  16, 1990 

Industry  analysts,  the  trade  press,  end  users  and  MIS  can  be  pretty 
tough  on  EIS  software  vendors. 

We  welcome  the  criticism.  Because  it  underscores  what  we've  thought 
all  along:  Executive  Edge  is  the  leading  EIS  solution  in  terms  of  ease  of 
customization,  service  and  support,  integrated  DSS  capabilities  and  a  lot  of  other 

product  features  that  matter  to  our  customers.  "Execucom's  Professional  Services  group  really  made  the  difference  during  the  implementation 
_  , ,  _  of  our  EIS  project.  Their  competence  in  understanding 

The  upshot  of  a  recent  Computerworld  survey:  customers  gave  Executive  j,ow  t0  fjt  together  our  executive's  needs,  as  well  as 

Edge  the  highest  scores  among  the  "Big  Three"  EIS  vendors.  In  fact.  Executive  ,  J^e  (°tpPapys/  with  our  existing  technology  and 
0  0  0  0  the  demands  of  the  market  was  a  challenge  we  could 

Edge  scored  the  highest  in  more  than  half  of  the  survey  questions,  as  well  as  not  have  overcome  alone.  Execucom  knows  how 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  to  make  systems  work  for  their  customers." 

highest  in  two-thirds  of  the  questions  that  users  rated  most  important.  fomp^e// 

Not  bad  for  a  DSS  software  leader  that  entered  the  EIS  arena  only  two  f'S  opmmoi  wm,  ond Seme, 

years  ago.  In  fact,  we  became  the  first  EIS  vendor  in  history  to  receive  ICP's 
"Million-in-One  Award"  when  sales  of  Executive  Edge  surpassed  the  $1  million 

mark  after  only  three  months  on  the  market!  “ The  Scorecard  system  (a  custom-ready  application  delivered  with  Executive  Edge) 

,  ,,  .  ,  was  something  ideal  for  our  needs.  We  wanted 

Executive  Edge  has  been  well  received  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  s  a  t0  ;„Jf0//  a  customized  prototype  of  an  EIS  that  we 

true  Executive  Information  System,  one  that's  easily  customized  and  designed  to  cou ^  deliver  to  our  managers  quickly. 

Joyce  Tomboulian 

give  top  executives  crucial  strategic  information  and  simple-to-use,  Al-based  finami  namg  sjtom  Project  Mu, 

decision  support  tools  that  enable  executives  to  analyze  and  explain  business 
trends  with  the  click  of  a  mouse  or  by  using  an  infrared  remote  control  unit. 

The  bottom  line?  Executive  Edge  can  make  a  critical  difference  in 
your  company.  To  learn  how  your  firm  can  gain  the  Edge,  call  us  toll-free  at 
1-800-531-5038.  In  Texas,  call  512-327-7070.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-558-1390. 


©  EXECUCOM 


Executive  Edge  is  o  registered  trademark  ol  Execucom  Systems  Corporation 


THE  INTELLIGENT  DECISION 

Commander  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ComsKaie,  Inc. 


Command  Center  is  a  trademark  of  Pilot  Executive  Software 


Now  is  not  the  time  to  find  out  if  your 
disaster  recovery  plan  works. 


Now  you  can  be  sure  your  business 
is  prepared  for  a  disaster.  Because  IBM’s 
Business  Recovery  Services  encourages 
you  to  test  and  update  your  disaster 
recovery  plan. 

You’ll  probably  never  experience  a 
disaster,  but  if  one  were  to  strike,  you 
can  be  ready  for  it. 

As  a  test,  you  can  “burn  down’ 
your  data  center  as  many  times  as  you 
like,  until  you’re  absolutely  sure  your 
plan  works. 

Whether  your  data  center  is 
equipped  with  midrange  or  high-end 
systems,  IBM  can  provide  a  recovery 
center  hot-site  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
your  backup  plan. 

You  decide  which  applications  are 
critical,  and  we  ll  make  the  transition 
from  your  data  center  to  ours  virtually 
seamless. 

But  IBM  Business  Recovery 
Services  goes  even  further,  with  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  support, 
coordination  skills  and  a  nationwide 
presence.  Making  up  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  no  other  single  vendor  can  match. 

If  you’d  like  further  information, 
we’d  be  happy  to  send  you  some  litera¬ 
ture.  Just  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  212. 
IBM  Business  Recovery  Services. 
Because  the  real  disaster  is  not  being 
readv  for  one. 


©  1990  IBM  Corporation 


toiling  to  expand  their  positions,  their 
visibility  and  their  organizational 
roles,  in  order  to  carve  out  a  place 
for  themselves  in  the  future. 

Patricia  Barron,  vice  president  for 
corporate  information  management  at 
Xerox  Corp. ,  in  Stamford,  Conn. ,  re¬ 
ports  to  an  executive  vice  president 
in  the  company  and  sits  with  upper 
management.  “I'm  not  in  all  the 
councils  that,  perhaps,  I’d  like  to 
be,  ”  she  said,  “but  I  can  make  myself 
felt  when  I  need  to  be  felt.” 

Information  systems  is  already  im¬ 
portant  at  Xerox,  but  Barron  believes 
her  group  could — and  should — take 


PROSPECTS 

JOHN  DIEBOLD 


Chairman 

The  Die  bold  Group  Inc. 

■  think  the  rote  of  the  CIO  is  to  be  constantly  concerned  with  how 
things  will  be  changing.  The  CIO  will  need  to  develop  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  feeling  for  the  business.  The  CIO  ought  to  have  a  sense  of 
what’s  involved  if  [the  company]  could  do  [a  business  process]  very  dif¬ 
ferently — if  you  could  deal  at  home  with  customers,  Set’s  say.  The  CIO 
has  to  understand  what’s  happening  technologically,  particularly  in  the 
future — what  the  problems  are,  what  the  limitations  are,  what’s  likely 
to  be  going  on — and  not  to  get  carried  away  with  assuming  that  be¬ 
cause  something  is  technologically  possible  in  the  laboratory  that  it  is 
necessarily  going  to  be  useful.  But  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
their  job  if  they  can’t  think  through  the  essence  of  the  business  from 
an  entrepreneurial  standpoint  and  decide  how  to  organize  it  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  manner.  No  one  is  better  suited  in  the  organization  for 
doing  that  than  the  CIO. 


on  bigger  responsibilities.  “We’re  not 
without  our  impact,”  Barron  said. 
“But  there’s  a  stronger  role  [we 
could  play].”  The  first  step,  she  said, 
is  simply  pushing  forward  and  doing  a 
good  job.  For  example,  Barron’s  de¬ 
partment  developed  a  document-stor- 
age-and-retrieval  system  for  an  in- 
house  customer;  it  has  now  spun  off 
into  a  marketable  Xerox  product. 
That  brought  some  visibility  to  her 
department.  Beginning  next  year, 
Barron  will  also  take  a  lead  role  in  an 
ambitious  corporate  re-engineering 
project.  She  is  convinced  that  IS  can 
be  key  to  making  Xerox  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  organization. 

As  the  IS  department  expands,  so 
too  does  the  CIO  role.  “It’s  not  a 


question  of  making  the  [CIO]  job 
larger  for  its  own  sake,”  Barron  as¬ 
serted.  “This  is  not  an  ego  trip  here. 
This  is  a  question  of:  Are  you  playing 
your  full  role  in  terms  of  what  you 
can  bring  to  the  table?  Are  you  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  business  just 
by  what  you  bring  to  the  table?” 

Peter  Mather,  vice  president 
of  management  information 
services  at  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  Inc. ,  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  isn’t  waiting  pas¬ 
sively  for  the  future.  Mather 
manages  large  corporate  systems  and 
has  been  engaged  in  a  project  to 
“distribute”  IS  to  the  corporation’s 
three  operating  units.  He  envisions  a 
time  when  information  systems  will 
extend  beyond  the  operating  units  to 
the  company’s  customers  them¬ 
selves.  “What  we’re  creating  is  a  lev¬ 
el  of  complexity  we’ve  not  dealt  with 
before,  in  terms  of  the  inner  data, 
computer  architecture  and  telecom¬ 
munications  infrastructure,”  he  said. 

Most  recently,  Air  Products 
kicked  off  a  major  re-engineering 
program  and  assigned  Mather  to  a 
pivotal  role  in  it.  The  company  has 
begun  to  restructure  one  of  its  oper¬ 
ating  groups,  and  Mather  is  buoyant 
about  the  effort.  “The  kinds  of 
changes  that  might  be  brought  about 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  driven  by 
computer-based  technology.  But 
they  can  be  discovered  by  people 
who  have  good  process-orientation 
skills.  That’s  a  skill  set  MIS  has,  and 
we’re  bringing  it  to  bear.” 

Last  August,  Mather  was  named 
to  Air  Products’  management  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  months  ahead,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  lead  the  company  forward  in 
establishing  alliances  with  major  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  help  restructure  its 
global  strategies.  “We  have  an  IS  [or¬ 
ganization]  in  Europe,  but  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  move  toward  a  worldwide  view 
of  business  and  really  explore  where 
to  conduct  certain  activities,  whether 
they  be  computer  activities  or  busi¬ 
ness  activities.” 

Perhaps  the  age  of  the  honest-to- 
god  CIO  is  still  largely  in  the  future. 
But  some  modern-day  CIOs  are 
making  their  futures  now.  EHo] 
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TOP-DOWN,  BOTTOM-UP 
DATA  CENTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 
ITS  JUST  WHAT  YOU’VE  BEEN 
HANGING  AROUND  FOR. 


It’s  here.  The  answer  to  data  center  productivity.  Implement  one  step  at  a  time  with  our  snap-connect  MainView™  products,  which  provide  the  benefits  of  IBM’s® 
SystemView™  today.  Call  1-800-544-2 152  for  our  informative  white  paper,  “The  Impact  of  System/390™  and  SystemView,”  and  to  find  out  about  our  1991  Executive 
Briefing  Series.  Let  Boole  &.  Babbage  be  your  most  valuable  resource  in  maximizing  data  center  productivity.  It’s  a  whole  new  reason  to  hold  on  to  your  seat. 


Boole  & 

Babbage 

MainView  is  a  trademark  of  Boole  &  Babbage,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  System/390  and  SystemView  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


Automated  telemarketing  services  are 
helping  companies  reduce  sales  costs, 
heighten  productivity  and  foster 
customer  goodwill 


GETTING  A  LINE 

ON  TELEMARKETING 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 


Telemarketing  is  often  associated  with  the  annoying  call  during  din¬ 
ner  in  which  an  anonymous  operator  offers  you  an  exclusive  Las 
Vegas  vacation  for  just  $99. 95  if  you'll  pay  with  your  credit  card 
now.  However,  as  customer  service  becomes  the  hallmark  by 
which  competitive  edge  is  measured,  companies  in  nearly  every 
industry  are  evaluating  or  implementing  automated  telemarketing  systems  to 
make  it  easier  for  their  customers  to  place  orders,  make  inquiries  and  solve 
problems.  ^  In  fact,  according  to  Richard  Brock,  chairman  of  Brock  Con¬ 
trol  Systems,  an  Atlanta-based  telemarketing  software  provider,  outbound 
business-to-consumer  sales  account  for  only  about  20  percent  of  all  phone- 
based  business  transactions.  More  common  are  business-to-business  sales  and 
prospecting,  inbound  order  entry  and  customer  service.  For  most  com¬ 
panies,  the  bottom  line  is  that  automated  telemarketing  systems  are  reducing 
their  labor  and  sales  costs,  increasing  their  productivity  and  enabling  them  to 
collect  comprehensive  data  about  their  customer  base  and  their  own  internal 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DANA  SIGALL 


Doubt  has  an  office.  Anxiety  has  a  key  to  the  washroom, 
a  lunch  date  with  Paranoia.  And  me,  I’m  staring  at  my 
consistently  as  the  tides.  And  just  as  I’m  doing  this  my 
he  passing  by  my  office  at  this  time,  I  say,  “Blame,  you 
thousands  of  AT&T  workers  reminding  me  that  buying 
And  as  the  phone  rings  again  I  say,  “Blame,  this  systen 
It’s  ready  to  grow  like  flowers  in  springtime  and  i: 
But  Blame  didn’t  hear  this  last  part,  as  he  was  down  the 
well  though,  it  was  Advancement  on  the  phone  asking 

The  AT&T  DEFINITY  Communications  System.  A  buying  decision  supported  by  thousands  of  telecommunications  exper 
For  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AW  CATALOG,  call  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  120.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  387-61C 


insecurity  has  a  stack  of  messages  from  Ambition  and 
telephone  celebrating  the  fact  that  our  PBX  works  as 
Phone  rings,  and  I  say  to  Blame,  who  just  happens  to 
! know  what  that  ring  is?  That  ring  is  a  chorus  of 
Uheir  DEFINITY *  System  was  a  peerless  decision. ...” 
Pas  the  highest  residual  value  in  the  industry, 
supported  by  a  maintenance  program  unequaled. ...” 
Pall  looking  for  some  other  doorway  to  darken.  Just  as 
pie  if  I  had  lunch  plans 

The  right  choice. 


a  AT&T 


operations  (see  related  stories). 

Such  benefits  cannot  be  overvalued 
when  field-sales  costs  are  skyrocket¬ 
ing  to  as  high  as  $600  per  call  in  the 
capital-goods  markets,  according  to 
Ross  Hunt,  manager  of  Corporate 
Network  Operations,  a  strategic  alli¬ 
ance  between  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Northern  Telecom  based  in  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Calif.  Selling  by  telephone, 
whether  it  is  outbound  or  inbound,  to 
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or  most  companies , 
the  bottom  line  is  that 
automated 

telemarketing  systems 
are  reducing  labor  and 
sales  costs ,  increasing 
productivity  and 
enabling  them  to 
collect  comprehensive 
data  about  their 
customer  base  and 
their  own  internal 
operations . 


businesses  or  consumers,  can  lower 
costs  by  eliminating  three  out  of  four 
field-sales  visits,  according  to  Hunt 
and  others. 

In  1989  alone,  said  Hunt,  $201  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods  and  services  were 
sold  over  the  telephone.  “What  that 
really  says  is  that  CIOs  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  taking  the  basic  tools  they 
already  have  and  applying  them  to 
other  business  functions  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  ”  he  said.  “The  phone  system  is 
becoming  an  extension  of  the  LAN.  ” 

Most  users  and  vendors,  trying  to 
disassociate  themselves  from  the 
more  high-profile  intrusive  phone 
sales  operations,  shy  away  from  the 
term  “telemarketing,”  preferring  in¬ 
stead  words  like  “telesales,”  “tele- 


The  Value-Added  ACD 

Travelers’  automatic  call  distributor  not  only  speeds 
call  routing;  its  monitoring  capabilities  help  to 
measure  performance  as  well 

The  Travelers  Companies, 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
seen  a  30  percent  produc¬ 
tivity  increase  in  its  customer- 
service  operations  from  the  use 
of  automatic  call  distributor 
(ACD)  software,  which  inter¬ 
cepts  calls  and  automatically 
routes  them  to  the  next  avail¬ 
able  representative. 

Using  a  combination  of  audio 
response  units  and  the  ACD 
embedded  in  AT&T’s  Deftnity 
Communications  System,  the 
company’s  60  customer-service 
locations  handle  200,000  calls 
per  day  from  policyholders  inquiring  about  claims  and  coverage. 

Gus  Bender,  second  vice  president  for  telecommunications,  said  the 
audio  response  units  handle  about  35  percent  of  all  incoming  customer- 
service  calls.  The  customer  can  switch  to  a  live  operator,  but  “many  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  in  would  rather  talk  to  a  machine,”  Bender  said.  “We’re  able  to 
give  more  flexible  customer  service,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  ” 
The  biggest  benefit  has  come  from  the  information  that  the  ACD  collects 
on  the  call  center’s  performance,  Bender  said.  The  ACD  generates  daily 
and  weekly  reports  on  such  operational  concerns  as  the  number  of  calls 
handled  in  a  day  by  agent  or  group  of  agents;  the  average  length  of  each 
call;  how  long  callers  were  in  the  queue;  and  the  number  of  calls  in  the 
queue  at  any  given  time.  “We  can  monitor  and  measure  our  performance 
right  down  to  each  company  we  insure,  and  we  can  staff  accordingly,” 
Bender  said. 

Customer-service  supervisors  can  call  up  real-time  screens  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  a  specific  phone  representative  or  unit.  “From  that  we 
can  tell  whether  our  CSRs  [customer  service  representatives]  need  more 
training,  ”  Bender  said.  The  ACD  also  monitors  the  voice  lines  coming  into 
the  company  to  see  if  calls  are  being  blocked  by  non-working  lines,  and  it 
can  alert  the  supervisor  to  line  static. 

This  year,  Travelers  will  add  automatic  number  identification  (ANI)  ca¬ 
pabilities,  so  that  a  customer’s  file  can  be  retrieved  and  transferred  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  call  to  the  customer-service  rep. 

Speech-synthesis  technology  will  be  implemented  as  well,  to  enable  cus¬ 
tomers  to  get  more  information  without  speaking  to  a  live  rep.  For  in¬ 
stance,  speech  synthesis  can  provide  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
doctors  specializing  in  specific  areas.  And  by  1993,  the  insurer  will  install 
speech-recognition  technology  that  will  allow  customers  to  communicate 
with  the  company  without  a  touch-tone  phone. 

— L.  Goff 
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Ringing  in  Sales 


A  provider  of  warranty  contracts  expects  its  new 
call-processing  server  to  help  it  increase  sales  and 
speed  service  to  customers 

American  Home  Shield  Corp. ,  a  provider  of  service-warranty  contracts 
for  home  support  systems  (plumbing,  electrical)  and  appliances,  re¬ 
cently  began  using  automatic  number  identification  (ANI)  to  boost  the 
productivity  of  its  inbound  sales  department.  The  company  plans  to  expand 
its  use  of  ANI  and  to  add  dialed-number  identification  service  (DNIS)  capa¬ 
bility  in  incremental  phases  over  the  next  year. 

“Right  now  we  generate  200,000  new  contracts  each  year,”  said  William 
Throckmorton,  manager  of  telemarketing  services  at  the  company’s  Car- 
roll,  Iowa,  service  center.  “We’re  emphasizing  doing  everything  by  phone.” 

The  ANI  and  DNIS  features  are  part  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  Applied 
Computerized  Telephony  (ACT)  call-processing  server,  an  interface  that 
connects  the  HP  3000  and  9000  host  computers  with  Northern  Telecom’s 
Meridian  SL-1  PBX.  Northern  and  HP  are  offering  integrated  PBX-to-host 
systems  for  telemarketing  applications  through  Corporate  Network  Oper¬ 
ations,  their  joint  venture  based  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

ANI  identifies  the  number  a  customer  is  calling  from  and  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  host  computer  to  retrieve  that  customer’s  file.  The  file  and  the 
call  are  transferred  simultaneously  to  a  phone  representative.  DNIS  identi¬ 
fies  the  specific  800-  number  the  caller  has  dialed  (a  company  may  have 
different  numbers  for  various  departments  or  geographic  areas  all  coming 
into  the  same  switch)  and  routes  the  call  to  the  appropriate  department. 

American  Home  Shield  is  currently  using  the  ACT  system  in  its  inbound 
sales  division,  which  takes  warranty  orders  from  real-estate  professionals 
on  behalf  of  homeowners.  Over  the  next  year,  the  company  will  migrate 
the  system  to  other  departments — initially  to  its  24-hour  customer-service 
department,  which  takes  calls  from  homeowners  and  connects  them  with 
the  appropriate  contractors  for  repairs  covered  in  their  contract. 

After  customer  service,  Throckmorton  said,  ACT  will  be  implemented 
in  the  authorization  department,  which  deals  with  contractors  whose  repair 

Finally,  the  company  will  use 
ACT  in  its  customer-relations 
department,  which  handles  ma¬ 
jor  problems  and  upset  custom¬ 
ers.  “This  is  a  key  part  of  the 
business,”  Throckmorton  said. 
“The  customer  who  is  calling  is 
already  stressed  out,  so  the 
quicker  we  can  solve  their 
problem,  the  better.  With  ANI 
we  get  the  history  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  immediately.  Our  goal  is 
to  make  the  process  the  easiest 
for  the  customer.  We  want  to 
exceed  their  expectations.” 

— L.  Goff 


or  replacement  estimates  exceed  $100. 


computing”  or  “teleservicing.” 

“To  lots  of  customers,  telemarket¬ 
ing  is  a  dirty  word,”  said  Pat  Shafer, 
product  manager  for  call  centers  with 
AT&T  in  Bridgewater,  N.J.  Shafer 
believes  the  industry  should  coin  a 
new  term  to  refer  to  the  broad  range 
of  applications  in  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  “telemarketing  is  what  it  is,” 
said  Gilbert  Cargill,  president  of  The 
IDK  Group  Inc. ,  a  sales  training  firm 
in  Los  Angeles.  “Looking  for  an  al¬ 
ternative  term  is  just  rebelling 
against  boiler-room  operations.” 

The  newest  wave  in  telemarketing 
systems  involves  linking  the 
telephone  system  to  a  host  com¬ 
puter  via  a  PBX.  These  links  provide 
such  capabilities  as  automatic  number 
identification  (ANI)  and  dialed-num¬ 
ber  identification  service  (DNIS)  (see 
related  story,  this  page). 

ANI  enables  companies  to  identify 


KjIOs  are  interested 
in  taking  the  basic 
tools  they  already  have 
and  applying  them  to 
other  business 
functions  in  the 
company.  The  phone 
system  is  becoming  an 
extension  of  the  LAN 

—Ross  Hunt 


the  number  a  customer  is  calling 
from  and  to  retrieve  that  customer’s 
file  before  a  representative  even  an¬ 
swers  the  phone.  DNIS  identifies 
which  of  an  organization’s  800-  num¬ 
bers  the  caller  has  dialed  and  routes 
the  call  to  the  appropriate  depart¬ 
ment.  These  services  are  changing 
the  way  companies  interact  with  their 
customer  base  by  providing  faster, 
more  personalized  service.  The  re- 
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Presenting  All  The  Sy 

Software  'feu’ll 


It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 
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Only  CA-UNIPACK  solutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entire functional  areas  of  the  data  center.  Working 
together  they  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data  center 

automation  and  service  level  performance. 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK®  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage, 

Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s,  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UN I  PACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 


Production. 


CA-UNIPACK®/ APC— Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/ restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UNIPACK®/ASM-Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM’s 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

If  s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 


CA90s 


CA 's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  product. 


stems  Management 
Need  For  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK®/SCA-Security, 
Control  and  Audit. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UN1PACK7PMA- Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
online  performance  monitoring  and 


Fferformance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK®/DCA— Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administration. 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE7II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Altogether  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 
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suits  are  increased  productivity 
among  phone  reps  and  an  improved 
company  image  in  the  customers’ 
eyes. 

Other  key  technologies  are  auto¬ 
matic  call  distributors  (ACDs),  tele¬ 
marketing  management  software  and 
predictive  dialers.  An  ACD,  which  is 
software  embedded  in  a  switch,  can 
be  used  to  route  calls  to  the  first 
available  operator  without  having 
PBX-to-host  links  (see  related  story, 
Page  64). 


Am  and  DNIS  are 

providing  customers 
with  faster ,  more 
personalized  service , 
increasing  productivity 
among  phone 
representatives  and 
improving  the 
company  image  in 
customers'  eyes. 


Telemarketing  management  soft¬ 
ware  keeps  detailed  records  of  each 
transaction  with  the  customer.  This 
gives  the  phone  rep  the  ability  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  customer  in  a  more  person¬ 
alized  way  and  provides  companies 
with  a  wealth  of  marketing  data  per¬ 
taining  to  regional  and  individual 
buying  patterns,  shifts  in  consumer 
tastes  and  more.  In  customer-service 
applications,  the  data  collected  by 
this  software  can  be  extracted  to 
identify  recurring  problems  with  the 
same  product  or  to  improve  product 
documentation  by  analyzing  what 
questions  are  asked  most  frequently. 

Predictive  dialers  are  stirring  up 
controversy  in  the  outbound  consum¬ 
er-sales  segment.  Driven  by  a  data¬ 
base  of  phone  numbers  of  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  these  switches 
initiate  a  call  and,  as  soon  as  there  is 


A  Clear  Vision  for  Refining 
the  Order  Process 

Marchon  Eyewear  Inc.  relies  on  internally 
designed  order-fulfillment  software  to  keep  track 
of  its  customer  base  and  increase  the  productivity 
of  its  phone  representatives 

Marchon  Eyewear  Inc., 
an  eyeglass  distributor 
based  in  Melville, 

N.Y.,  leverages  its  software 
investment  by  extracting 
data  captured  in  each  cus¬ 
tomer  order  and  turning  it 
into  such  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  popularity  of  cer¬ 
tain  frames,  regional  buying 
patterns,  and  the  number  of 
products  ordered  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  given  time  peri¬ 
od.  This  data  can  be  used 
for  test  marketing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  as  well  as  in 
sales  reports  for  field  reps 
and  managers. 

The  software  also  enables  customer-service  representatives  to  get  on 
and  off  the  phone  quickly.  The  company’s  65  phone  reps  take  between 
6,000  and  8,000  calls  per  day  from  ophthalmologists,  optometrists  and 
opticians  ordering  frames.  About  99  percent  of  the  calls  are  orders,  and 
most  customers  call  several  times  a  week,  if  not  several  times  a  day. 

“You  have  to  take  orders  by  phone  in  this  business,”  said  Jeff  White,  co¬ 
president  of  Marchon.  “Phone  orders  are  two-thirds  of  our  business  be¬ 
cause  this  customer  base  doesn’t  keep  a  lot  of  stock.  ” 

In  designing  its  software,  Marchon  worked  with  its  customer-service 
reps  so  the  first  screen  the  rep  gets  contains  answers  to  the  most  widely 
asked  questions.  “What  can  get  a  CSR  off  the  phone  fastest?”  White  said, 
adding  that  while  there  are  myriad  off-the-shelf  telemarketing  packages 
available  (see  vendor  box,  Page  69),  “most  have  information  you  would 
never  need,  and  the  information  you  would  need  is  never  there. 

“When  you  take  6,000  to  8,000  calls  a  day,  saving  just  10  seconds  per 
call  adds  up  to  tremendous  savings,”  said  White.  “So  we  asked  our  users, 
‘What  questions  are  asked  most?  What  information  do  you  need  most  of 
the  time?’  ” 

To  shorten  the  length  of  calls  even  more,  Marchon  last  summer  installed 
automatic  number  identification  (ANI)  on  an  AT&T  Definity  Generic  One, 
a  one-way  gateway  to  an  IBM  AS/400.  “When  a  rep  can  answer  the  phone 
and  say,  ‘Hello,  Dr.  Jones,  how  may  I  help  you?’  it  eliminates  the  chitchat,” 
White  said.  “Our  phone  calls  are  shorter,  and  our  phone  bills  are  13  per¬ 
cent  lower.”  — L.  Goff 
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an  answer,  transfer  the  call  and  the 
customer’s  file  to  the  next  available 
operator. 

In  a  best-case  scenario,  an  opera¬ 
tor  is  available  to  take  the  call  imme¬ 
diately  and  the  consumer  is  none  the 
wiser.  In  many  cases,  however,  over¬ 
ly  eager  companies  set  their  dialers 
at  too  fast  a  rate  for  the  number  of 
operators  taking  calls,  and  consum¬ 
ers  wind  up  angry  after  answering 
the  phone  to  hear  only  silence  or  a 
recorded  message  asking  them  to 
stay  on  the  line. 

When  used  responsibly,  however, 
predictive  dialers  can  increase  a  tele¬ 
sales  staffs  hit  rate  by  100  percent, 
according  to  Joseph  Porfeli,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  Information  Systems  Inc. 
(EIS),  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

“Consumers  aren’t  home  in  the 
daytime,  so  with  manual  dialing  you 
usually  get  15  to  20  minutes  of  talk 
time  per  hour,”  Porfeli  said.  “At 
night  you  get  about  45  minutes.  A 
predictive  dialer  can  bring  your  day¬ 
time  talk  time  up  to  the  level  of  your 
evening  talk  time.  ” 

Above  and  beyond  all  the  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  and  cost  decreases 
these  technologies  yield,  users  say 
their  true  value  derives  from  the  re¬ 
sulting  improvement  in  customer  re¬ 
lations. 

“If  I  can  make  it  easier  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  order  from  me,  they’re  going 
to  order  more  from  me  than  [from] 
my  competitors,”  said  Jeff  White,  co¬ 
president  of  Marchon  Eyewear  Inc., 
a  distributor  of  eyeglasses  in  Mel¬ 
ville,  N.Y.  (see  related  story,  Page 
68).  The  company  takes  between 
6,000  and  8,000  calls  a  day  from  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  optometrists  and  opti¬ 
cians  ordering  new  frames.  Using 
ANI  has  reduced  the  time  it  takes  to 
answer  the  phone  to  an  average  of 
three  seconds  and  has  shaved  12  to 
15  seconds  off  each  call. 

“These  doctors  don’t  want  to 
spend  two  hours  a  day  on  the  phone 
ordering  product,”  White  said.  “With¬ 
out  this  system,  we  couldn’t  provide 
this  level  of  service.  ”  Ejo] 

Leslie  Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  New  York. 


Telemarketing  Vendors  &  Their  Products 

COMPANY  &  LOCATION 

PRODUCTS 

AT&T  Business  Communications  Systems 

Bridgewater,  N.J. 

201  658-6000 

Definity  Communication  System  includes  ACD 
software,  PBX-to-host  links  and  an  ISDN  gateway. 
Automated  Conversational  Telemarketing  Sys¬ 
tem  is  a  voice-response  system  for  sales,  service 
and  transaction  environments.  Outbound  Call 
Management  System  features  automated  dialing 
as  well  as  list  and  operations  management. 
Third-party  software 

Brock  Control  Systems  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

800  221-0775 

The  Brock  Activity  Manager  Series  is  a  set  of  in¬ 
tegrated  software  modules  for  marketing,  telemar¬ 
keting,  sales-account  management  and  customer 
service  and  support. 

Coffman  Systems  Inc. 

Cerritos,  Calif. 

800  232-EDGE 

Edge  TeleBusiness  Software  System  comprises 
telemarketing-management  software  for  inbound 
and  outbound  applications,  including  scripting, 
database  management,  management  control  and 
other  functions.  Edge  TeleBusiness  Workstation 
is  a  personal  computer  specialized  for  telemarket¬ 
ing  agents;  it  features  a  graphical  user  interface. 

Corporate  Network  Operations 

(a  Hewlett-Packard  Co./ 

Northern  Telecom  strategic  alliance) 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

408  496-5600 

HP  Advanced  Computerized  Telephony  call¬ 
processing  server. 

NT  Meridian  1  PBX 

NT  Meridian  PBX-to-host  link 

Third-party  software 

Early,  Cloud  &  Co. 

Newport,  R.l. 

401  849-0500 

Telephone  Delivery  Systems  are  a  set  of  modular 
software  packages  for  application  management 
and  generation,  networking  data  and  response 
queues  supporting  telemarketing,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  account  management  and  electronic  re¬ 
sponse  management. 

Electronic  Information  Systems  Inc. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

203  358-0764 

Predictive  dialer/ACD 

IBM  Corp.  U.S.  Marketing  and  Services 

White  Plains,  N.Y 

914  642-3000 

CallPath  Services  Architecture  is  a  framework 
for  integrating  voice  and  data  that  supports  multi¬ 
ple  hosts  and  switches,  including  CallPath/400, 
the  PBX-to-host  link. 

Information  Management  Associates  Inc. 

Trumbull,  Conn. 

203  261-4777 

Telemar  Software  includes  a  set  of  modular  appli¬ 
cations  supporting  marketing,  sales,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  lead  management  and  voice/data  integration. 

NPRI 

Alexandria,  Va. 

800  526-1984 

TeleTech  Marketing  System  is  a  set  of  eight  inter¬ 
connected  software  modules,  including  Scriptwriter, 
Information  Management  Facility,  Pen  Fulfillment 
Generator,  Telephone  Autodial  Control,  Call  Antici¬ 
pation,  RealTime  Performance  Monitor,  Sales 

Watch  and  Automatic  Report  Generator. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


The  slick  graphical 
interface  of  the  new 
Windows  version  plus 
its  ability  to  unify 
multiple  data  sources 
add  up  to  good  news 
for  EIS  vendors  and 
users 

BY  DAVID  FRIEND 


Windows  3.0  is  poised  to 
change  the  direction  of 
EIS.  The  executive  in¬ 
formation  systems 
market  has  benefited 
from  numerous  developments  of  late, 
but  Windows  overshadows  all  others. 
While  many  people  view  it  as  simply 
an  enabling  technology — part  of  the 
client/server  landscape — the  advent 
of  Windows  is  really  a  seminal,  dis¬ 
crete  event  that  is  about  to  have  a 
profound  impact  on  EIS. 

What’s  more,  while  Windows  and 
LAN  servers  can  now  create  what 
might  be  called  a  local-area  EIS,  a 
quieter  revolution  is  shaping  up 
among  the  “big  iron.”  Mainframes 
and  minicomputers  are  being  recast 
as  data  gatherers,  servers  and  com¬ 
putational  engines  for  wide-area  EIS. 

Every  so  often,  the  information  in¬ 
dustry  experiences  a  technological 
development  so  profound  that  it  up¬ 
sets  all  expectations  and  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  These  landmarks  illu¬ 


minate  vast  areas  of  darkness  and 
create  excitement,  hope  and  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  great  changes  to  come.  The 
mouse  and  the  color-graphics  screen 
were  such  breakthroughs.  So  were 
creating  business  graphics  from  live 
data  on  an  Apple  II,  hooking  a  main¬ 
frame  and  a  PC  together,  and  build-, 
ing  new  kinds  of  software  applications 
that  were  previously  unknown. 

Ironically,  such  milestones  are 
rarely  heralded  as  great  advance¬ 
ments  with  sweeping  implications. 
The  truly  seminal  innovations  tend  to 
make  a  quieter  entrance.  They  ap¬ 
pear  modestly  as  single,  finite  devel¬ 
opments;  yet  they  change  forever  the 
way  the  industry  views  its  products, 
its  services  and  itself.  Windows  3.0  is 
just  a  package  that  sits  on  the 
counter  at  the  local  Egghead  Dis¬ 
count  Software  store.  Unlike  some 
“industry  strategy,”  it  can  be  bought 
with  a  credit  card  and  taken  home. 
Yet  that  simple  purchase  bends  the 
theoretically  straight  line  of  progress 
and  abruptly  sends  it  off  in  a  new  di¬ 
rection. 

The  first  hint  of  the  potential  pow¬ 
er  of  Windows  3.0  came  in  early 
1989.  Back  then,  we  at  Pilot  Soft¬ 
ware  decided  to  build  an  EIS  to  run 
under  this  new  operating  system — 
primarily  because  it  offered  an  ap¬ 
pealing,  Macintosh-like  graphical  user 
interface.  Windows  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  worthwhile,  if  only  because 
of  the  graphics  quality  that  had  be¬ 
come  standard  in  the  Apple  world  but 
was  still  missing  from  the  MS-DOS 
camp. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  graphical 
component  of  Windows  is  not  its 
most  important  benefit — it’s  just  the 
frosting  on  the  cake.  Windows  offers 
something  of  far  greater  importance 
than  three-dimensional  buttons  or 
point-and-click  operations.  It’s  called 
Dynamic  Data  Exchange  (DDE). 

It’s  no  secret,  of  course,  that  the 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MIKE  KLEIN 
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Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones .  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course,  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125  A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

D  Please  send  me  information. 

□  Please  have  a  sales 

representative  contact  me. , 


Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation.  PO.  Box  24, 


Rochester,  NY  14692 

NAME 

Please  Print 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

PHONE 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  999-01-91 

C  1990  XEROX  CORPORATION  XEROX*  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 


difficulty  of  getting  software  pro¬ 
grams  to  communicate  has  been  one 
of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  progress 
in  the  industry.  DDE  embodies  a 
common  language  that  allows  the 
computer  to  run  several  programs  si¬ 
multaneously  (a  spreadsheet  and  a 
database,  for  instance)  by  letting 
them  “talk”  to  each  other.  This 
means  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  computer  industry,  a 
wide  variety  of  popular  commercial 
applications  are  available  that  all  con¬ 
form  to  a  single  standard  for  commu¬ 
nicating. 

One  of  the  areas  where  DDE  is 
going  to  have  its  greatest  impact  is  in 
EIS.  Essentially,  an  EIS  is  an  online 
reporting  system  that,  by  definition, 
must  get  data  from  many  different 
sources.  Since  DDE  removes  the 
technical  hurdles  associated  with  link¬ 
ing  sources  of  data  to  an  EIS,  the 
work  of  building  an  EIS  is  cut  dra- 
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'nlike  some 
66 industry  strategy ,  ’ 

/  Windows  3.0]  can  be 
bought  with  a  credit 
card  and  taken  home. 

Yet  that  simple 
purchase  bends  the 
theoretically  straight 
line  of  progress  and 
abruptly  sends  it  off  in 
a  new  direction. 


matically.  Previously  unthinkable 
projects  suddenly  look  feasible,  and 
difficult  and  expensive  projects  start 
to  look  simple  and  cheap. 

For  example,  a  DDE-talking  Win¬ 
dows  EIS  can  pull  data  from  Lotus 
spreadsheets,  mainframe-based  data¬ 
bases,  server-based  databases,  ex¬ 
ternal  databases  (like  news  services), 
image  databases  (such  as  maps  or 


scanned-in  photographs),  and  on  and 
on.  In  one  case,  where  a  user  want¬ 
ed  to  implement  a  voice-annotation 
feature,  it  took  only  a  couple  of  hours 
to  locate  a  vendor  of  DDE-talking 
voice-and-controller  technology. 
Three  firms  at  COMDEX  exhibited 
DDE-talking  multimedia  products  for 
anyone  wanting  to  incorporate  live 
video  into  an  EIS. 

DDE  processes  can  also  be 
chained.  Take  for  example,  a  firm 
that  is  building  an  EIS  for  its  sales 
department.  The  firm  wants  a  display 
that  shows  actual  sales,  budget,  and 
percent  cumulative  variance  (year-to- 


date).  If  its  data  is  in  a  Structured 
Query  Language  (SQL)  database 
such  as  SQL  Server,  it  probably 
would  have  difficulty  computing  the 
cumulative  variance  using  SQL  com¬ 
mands.  So,  rather  than  getting  the 
data  directly  out  of  its  SQL  server, 
the  firm’s  EIS  could  issue  a  DDE  re¬ 
quest  to  a  product  with  computational 
capabilities,  such  as  Excel,  and  Excel 
would  in  turn  issue  a  request  to  the 
SQL  database.  Excel  would  compute 
the  variance  numbers  and  return 
them  to  the  EIS  for  display.  In  this 
manner,  different  software  products 
can  “snap  together,”  so  that  EIS  de¬ 
velopers  can  build  applications  that 
look  great,  work  fast  and  are  cheap 
to  install  and  fun  to  use. 


An  EIS  must  also  be  able  to  inte¬ 
grate  data  from  many  different 
sources.  Let’s  say  that  a  company 
wants  to  build  an  EIS  for  its  human 
resources  department  that  can  access 
text  data,  a  picture,  a  scanned-in  sig¬ 
nature  and  even  a  voice  sample  of 
each  employee.  First,  it  would  pick  a 
DDE-talking  database  (Excel,  SQL 
Server  or  dBASE  files,  for  example), 
an  image  database  for  the  photograph 
and  signature,  and  a  DDE-talking 
voice-board  controller.  One  EIS  ap¬ 
plication  could  be  written  for  entering 
data  (which  would  incorporate  a  video 
camera  for  image  capture)  and  an¬ 


other  for  retrieving  data. 

Because  the  cost  of  implementing 
systems  such  as  these  will  fall  under 
Windows,  more  people  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  EIS  technology 
than  ever  before.  In  fact,  Windows 
brings  the  industry  one  very  big  step 
closer  to  a  time  when  EIS  will  be 
synonymous  with  on-screen  access 
to  data  of  all  kinds.  As  paper-based 
reporting  systems  become  obsolete, 
EIS  will  take  up  the  slack.  Windows 
allows  us  to  take  a  big  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  graphical  user  interface  and 
cheap  MIPS  of  PCs  create  an 
overwhelming  incentive  to  move 
end-user  computing  to  the  worksta- 


What  Makes  an  EIS? 

Components  of  early,  current  and  future  EIS  toolkits 

COMPONENT 

ORIGINAL 

CURRENT 

FUTURE 

Relational  databases 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Character  user  interface 

■ 

Graphical  user  interface 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Personal-use  tools 

■ 

■ 

CASE-like  development  tools 

■ 

■ 

Direct  data  pipeline — import  and  export 

■ 

■ 

Decision-support  tools  ■ 

Text  management  ™ 

Image  processing  ® 

SOURCE  INPUT.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CALIF 
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MIS  executive 
at  Connecticut  Mutual 

reveals  why  he 
gets  his  'insurance' 

from  Dow  Jones. 

No  one  understands  risk  ft 
like  someone  in  the  insurance 
business.  That’s  why  Connecti-  * 
cut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com-  j| 
pany’s  Richard  McGeary,  well 
aware  of  the  risks  inherent  in 
designing  an  executive  informa- 1 
tion  system,  built  his  around 
the  best  insurance  he  could  find. 

“Dowjones  information 
is  indispensable’,’ says  McGeary, 

“in  part  because  it’s  so  widely 
used.  We  don’t  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  missing  information 
our  competitors  have.  Plus,  you 
can  tailor  the  information  to 
meet  precisely  defined  needs.  ‘ 1 
It’s  really  made  a  remarkable 
difference.” 

McGeary’s  colleagues  can 
now  access  this  business-sus¬ 
taining  resource  using  a  touch-screen  system  built  Dowjones  information  is  easily  incorporated  into 

around  Comshare’s  Commander  EIS  program.  A  for-  any  system,  from  a  LAN-based  to  a  company-wide  net- 
mat  so  simple,  even  those  who  are  completely  phobic  work.  You  can  choose  an  interactive  format  with  Dow 
about  computers  hardly  know  they’re  using  one.  Jones  News/Retrieval.  Or  automatic  delivery  of  custom- 

Yet  they  can  tap  into  a  seemingly  bottomless  res-  ized  information  via  our  DowVision  information  system, 
ervoir  of  information,  including  the  up-to-the-second  All  of  which  makes  almost  any  company  eligible  for 

news  provided  by  the  Dow  Jones  family  of  domestic  the  comprehensive  coverage  Dowjones  provides, 
and  international  newswires  and  the  full  text  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  As  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
sources  monitoring  every  business  discipline  and  in¬ 
dustry.  All  of  it  the  product  of  the  world’s  preeminent 
publisher  of  business  and  financial  information. 

For  more  details,  call  us  at  800-522-3567,  Ext.  241.  In  New  Jersey,  609-520-8349,  Ext.  241. 

Dowjones  News/Retrieval  is  a  registered  service  mark.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  DowVision  is  a  service  mark  of  Dowjones  SiCompany.  Inc.  Commander  isa  trademark  of  Comshare.  Inc 
©  1990  Dowjones  &  Company.  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved 


DowJones 
Information  Services 

The  lifeblood  of  business. 
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CIO  Magazine  Announces... 

Perspectives: 

Maximizing  Profits 

Through 

Information  Technology 

Amelia  Island  Plantation 
Amelia  Island,  Florida 

Sunday,  March  10 

through 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

For  general  managers  and  technology  executives,  the  strategic 
management  of  Information  Technology  will  dictate  your  company's 
financial  health,  if  not  survival. 

That's  why  CIO  Magazine  has  developed  a  three-day  conference 
designed  to  address  the  alignment  of  Information  Technology,  strategic 
business  goals  and  corporate  profits. 

Perspectives  will  examine  the  relationships  between  financial  vigor 
and  information  resource  management.  Through  general  sessions, 
interactive  breakout  meetings,  one-on-one  dialogues  and  informal 
discussions,  participants  will  see,  hear  and  talk  with  experienced, 
professional  leaders  and  pioneers  in  the  correlation  of  dollars  and  data. 

Among  the  presentations... 


CIO  Magazine  Invites  You  To  Attend 
Perspectives:  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology 

A  three-day  executive  conference  addressing 
today’s  most  critical  business  issues. 

Sunday,  March  10  -  Wednesday,  March  13,  1991 
Amelia  Island  Plantation  •  Amelia  Island,  Florida 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and  return  this 
postage-paid  card.  Or  call  1-800-343-4935. 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin. 

□  Please  send  conference  information. 

II  Please  register  me  and  bill  my  company. 

Name _ 

Tide _ 

Com  pa  ny _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone  _ FAX  _ 

Spouse  (if  attending) _ 

Early  registration  is  recommended,  as  conference  space  is  limited. 


Perspectives  is  a  service  mark  of  CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

b m 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


•  John  Donovan,  Cambridge  Technology  Group,  on 
Aligning  Systems  with  Critical  Success  Factors 

•  Paul  Strassmann,  Strassmann,Inc.,  on  Measuring  IT's 
Relationship  to  Profitability 

•  Bryan  Shepherd  'Computer  Associates  International, 
on  Protecting  Investments  While  Optimizing  the  Software 
Development  Process 

•  Mary  Margaret  Gibson,  Channel  Strategies,  Inc.,  on  Multivendor 
Solutions...  Internal  versus  External  Systems  Integrators 

•  Ray  Cairns,  Du  Pont  Company,  on  the  Scope  of  the  Billion  Dollar 
IT  Budget 

•  A1  Malabre,  The  Wall  Street  Journal ,  on  Business  and  the  Economy 

Plus... 

•  Roger  Fisher,  Harvard  Negotiation  Project,  on  Negotiation  Strategies 

•  Richard  Schroeder,  Malcolm  Baldrige  Quality  Award  Senior  Examiner, 
on  the  Cost  of  Quality  in  an  IT  Environment 

•  John  White,  Texas  Instruments,  on  the  CIO  Responsibility 

•  Mike  Behar,  University  Communications  Inc.,  on  Employee  Quality 
and  Workplace  Illiteracy 

...  and  a  couple  of  dozen  other  innovators,  authorities  and  wizards  who 

are  making  a  difference  in  their  own  companies. 

Enroll  now  using  the  attached  reply  card,  or  call  Diane  Martin  or 

Lori  Cardarelli  at  CIO  Magazine  on  our  toll  free  number,  800/343-4935, 

extension  4631  (in  Massachusetts,  508/935-4631). 


See  you  on  Amelia  Island! 


tion.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  of  EIS  as  just  a  matter  of 
end-user  computing  and  relegate  it  to 
the  role  of  a  workstation  product. 
The  enabling  technology  for  EIS  re¬ 
sides  as  much  in  the  back-end  pro¬ 
cesses  as  in  the  more  visible  front- 
end  displays. 

One  of  the  tenets  of  distributed 
database  technology  holds  that  data 
can  be  distributed  around  a  network 
and  any  data  is  accessible  from  any 
node.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
EIS  builder,  this  model  overlooks  one 
very  important  practical  consider¬ 
ation:  speed.  An  EIS  implies  not  only 
a  high  standard  of  ease  of  use  and 
data  display,  but  also  responsiveness. 

Ironically,  most  people  think  of 
mainframes  as  slow  rather  than  fast. 
However,  when  a  mainframe  is 
thought  of  as  a  server  and  computa¬ 
tion  engine  rather  than  as  a  proces¬ 
sor  for  end-user  applications,  it  clear¬ 
ly  can  perform  certain  kinds  of 
queries  much  faster  than  an  80386 
server.  Over  the  next  five  years,  it  is 
likely  that  high-powered  UNIX-based 
servers  costing  upwards  of  $100,000 
will  compete  successfully  with  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes  for  computation-in¬ 
tensive  jobs.  The  point,  then,  is  that 
an  EIS  architecture  must  take  into 
consideration  the  need  for  both  con¬ 
centrated,  centralized,  high-powered 
processing  and  distributed,  low-cost, 
low-powered  processing. 

This  is  what  the  client/server  mod¬ 
el  provides.  Successful  EISs  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  requirements  at  both  ends. 
Obviously,  an  EIS  that  can  perform  a 
live  data  query  and  deliver  the  results 
in  five  seconds  will  have  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  one  that  takes  10 
seconds  to  do  the  same  job.  That 
speed  advantage  is  going  to  come 
mostly  from  the  back-end  software 
computing  engine  residing  on  the 
server. 

The  biggest  back-end  issue  is  how 
to  store  the  data  in  a  form  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  efficient  queries.  There  is 
no  one  “right  way”  to  store  data. 
Transaction  systems  require  one  kind 
of  data  access.  An  EIS  may  require  a 
completely  different  kind  of  access. 

The  most  important  characteristic 
of  an  EIS  back  end  is  its  facility  with 


It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  of  EIS  as  just 
a  matter  of  end-user 
computing  and 
relegate  it  to  the  role 
of  a  workstation 
product.  The  enabling 
technology  for  EIS 
resides  as  much  in  the 
back-end  processes  as 
in  the  more  visible 
front-end  displays. 

the  time  dimension  of  data.  One  of 
the  fundamental  capabilities  of  nearly 
any  EIS  is  its  ability  to  display 
trends.  Unfortunately,  SQL  does  not 
provide  an  easy  way  to  deal  with 
time-series  data;  it  has  no  time-se¬ 
ries  data  type. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  case  of  a  large  financial- 
services  company  that  recently  built 
an  EIS  for  its  fund  managers.  It 
wanted  a  system  that  would  allow  the 
managers  to  access  two  years  of  daily 
pricing  information  on  approximately 
2,000  financial  instruments.  How 
could  it  put  this  kind  of  information 
into  an  SQL  table?  It  could  either  set 
up  a  table  with  500  fields  (one  for 
each  business  day)  or  use  500  rec¬ 
ords  for  each  of  the  2,000  financial 
instruments  (for  a  total  of  one  million 
records). 

Since  most  SQL  databases  cannot 
handle  500  fields,  the  company  really 
had  no  choice  at  all.  This  means  that 
every  time  a  manager  accesses  a  sin¬ 
gle  time  series,  he  or  she  is  retriev¬ 
ing  500  records.  Date  alignment, 
conversion  of  periodicity  and  other 
calendaring  functions,  of  course, 
must  be  externally  coded.  All  of  this 
can  add  up  to  unbearably  slow  re¬ 
sponse  time  and  complex  mainte¬ 
nance.  Such  drawbacks  make  it  prob¬ 
able  that  as  online  information  access 
through  EIS  becomes  more  preva¬ 


lent,  serious  systems  will  have  to 
provide  time-series  database  and 
computational  capabilities. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  where 
data  should  reside.  In  the  case  of  an 
enterprisewide  EIS,  some  informa¬ 
tion  is  shared  globally  and  some  is 
only  needed  locally.  Information  that 
starts  on  a  mainframe  (by  virtue  of 
the  core  transaction-processing  sys¬ 
tems  that  reside  there,  such  as  order 
entry  or  inventory  control)  should 
not  be  distributed  to  individual  LAN 
servers  if  the  data  is  needed  globally 
or  if  the  data  is  constantly  changing 
(making  any  duplication  of  the  data 
impractical). 

Many  companies  today  have  “glob¬ 
al”  EISs  that  they  built  around  their 
mainframes  and  data  communications 
backbones.  Many  others  have  “local” 
or  small  departmental  EISs  that  are 
LAN-based.  A  complete  EIS  solution 
must  integrate  both  of  these  environ¬ 
ments.  This  will  happen  when  main¬ 
frames  become  specialized  servers  to 
all  users  on  the  network. 

The  move  is  underway  from  an  in¬ 
ventory-based  world  to  a  just-in¬ 
time-based  world.  Everything  in 
business  is  accelerating.  The  empha¬ 
sis  is  changing  from  global  marketing 
to  micromarketing.  Businesses  are 
no  longer  worried  about  the  buying 
habits  of  Americans,  but  about  the 
buying  habits  of  25-  to  30-year-olds 
residing  in  specific  neighborhoods. 
The  corresponding  demand  for  more 
detailed  information — updated  nearly 
continuously — will  rapidly  render  the 
old  monthly  paper-based  reporting 
systems  obsolete. 

EIS  should  do  for  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  of  online  reporting  systems 
what  the  fourth-generation-language 
vendors  did  for  paper-based  reports 
during  the  last  decade.  With  a  PC  on 
nearly  every  user’s  desk,  with  LANs 
and  cheap  server  processing  coming 
online,  and  with  high-quality  graphical 
interfaces  quickly  coming  of  age,  the 
infrastructure  for  wide-scale  prolif¬ 
eration  of  EIS  is  now  falling  into 
place,  mi 


David  Friend  is  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Pilot  Executive  Software  in  Boston. 
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THIS  BOX  CONTAINS  AN 
EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  SO 
EXPLOSIVE  IT  HAS 
TO  BE  KEPT  UNDER 
LOCK  AND  KEY! 


Join  other  Fortune  500  executives  whose  companies  spend  an  average  of  $21 .3  million  on  telecommunications 

equipment  and  services  annually. 

(Be  a  part  of  it  on  June  4,  1991) 

For  more  information  please  call  or  write:  International  Communications  Association  at  1 2750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  7 1 0,  LB-89,  Dallas, 

Texas  75251*  1-800-ICA-INFO  (1-800-422-4636) 

Co-sponsored  by  ICA  and  CIO  Magazine 


Information  Management, 
Solution  Has  Emerged. 


Introducing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution  from 
Computer  Associates.  It’s  built  around 
three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  high  performance  database 
management  systems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 
of  all: 

Availability. 

Everything  you  need-  everything 
you’ve  been  told  you  had  to  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  relational  database  technology 
doesn’t  need  to  “mature.” 


CA-IDMS®/DB  and 

CA-DATACOM/DB®  support  mission- 
critical  applications  at  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  CA’s  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
available.  They  include  the  industry’s 
most  successful  COBOL  development 
environment,  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  manage 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  you’ll  be  able 
to  achieve  distributed 
processing  across  the 
widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms.  And 
our  unique  transparency 
software  is  only  one  of  the 
value  of  every  CA  ways  CA90s  protects  the 
software so/ucion.  tremendous  investment 

you’ve  made  in  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  from  just 
when  you  need  it  the  most. 

Today 


CA90s 


CA’s  Computing 
Architecture  For 


For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003. 

©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 
711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787 
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IS  Gets  a  Physical 


When  asked  about  the 
health  of  their  IS  func¬ 
tions,  many  informa¬ 
tion  executives  are 
quick  to  respond  that 
everything  is  fine.  But  is  it  really? 

CIOs  are  facing  a  number  of  para¬ 
doxical  pressures.  They  must  pull  to¬ 
gether  a  far  broader  range  of  tech¬ 
nologies  and  disciplines  than  ever 
before — not  just  conventional  appli¬ 
cations  and  office  systems,  but  also 
management  science,  library  science, 
artificial  intelligence,  process  automa¬ 
tion,  etc.  Yet  IS  is  also  expected  to 
integrate  the  network  into  a  coherent 
toolkit,  particularly  difficult  in  the 
face  of  pressures  to  decentralize  the 
function.  On  the  business  side,  IS  is 
expected  to  deliver  “strategic  value” 
by  entering  into  a  partnership  with 
every  aspect  of  the  business  to  deliv¬ 
er  mission-critical  systems  on  an  on¬ 
going  basis.  Yet  the  clients  who  form 
the  other  half  of  this  partnership  re¬ 
main  skeptical  about  the  payoff  of  IS. 
In  a  general  sense,  CIOs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  innovate  while  keeping 
things  running  efficiently,  and  to 
do  more  with  less.  Establishing 
benchmarks  for  the  IS  func¬ 
tion  across  a  wide  range  of 
management  and  technical 
issues  will  enable  the  CIO 
to  satisfy  these  often 
conflicting  demands 


You  can’t  say  your  IS 
function  is  in  tip-top 
shape  until  you’ve 
given  it  a  thorough 
checkup 


BY  N.  DEAN  MEYER 


while  building  a  high-performance 
staff  function. 

The  purpose  of  benchmarking  is  to 
seek  opportunities  for  improvement 
by  comparing  an  organization’s  IS 
function  to  an  ideal.  Companies  that 
perform  benchmarking  services  often 
assemble  bits  and  pieces  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  organizations  into  a  compendi¬ 
um  of  issues,  and  describe  world- 
class  standards  of  excellence  within 
each.  Benchmarks  might  fall  into  the 
following  categories. 

Delivering  strategic  value  involves 
systems  that  contribute  directly  to 
the  firm’s  business  objectives  and 
bottom  line.  Today’s  organizations 
cannot  operate  without  IS,  but  then 
they  cannot  operate  without  janitors 
either.  IS  must  evolve  beyond  an 
operational  necessity  into  a  business 
partner,  through  continuous  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

One  way  IS  can  gauge  its  success 
in  delivering  strategic  value  is  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  perceptions  of  its  clients. 
The  function  is  succeeding  if  influen¬ 
tial  users  ask  for  help  with  business 
(not  just  information)  problems;  the 
CIO  is  a  full  participant  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee;  and  top  executives 
are  hands-on  users  of  information 
tools,  seeing  them  as  leadership  (not 
administrative)  aids. 

The  implementation  methods  used 
by  IS  are  another  way  to  determine 
whether  it  is  delivering  strategic  val¬ 
ue.  A  business-driven  approach 
works  with  selected  clients  to  under¬ 
stand  their  business  missions,  key 
deliverables,  and  the  information 
used  or  manipulated  to  accomplish 
the  deliverables.  This  process  leads 
to  the  selection  of  appropriate  tools. 

A  business-driven  approach  re¬ 
quires  people  with  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  business  and  no  techni¬ 
cal  bias — for  instance,  a  business 
consultant  who  is  not  responsible  for 
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subsets  of  the  IS  toolkit.  These  con¬ 
sultants  should  be  trained  in  value- 
added  needs  assessment,  so  that 
their  recommendations  are  defensi¬ 
ble  and  replicatable.  In  addition,  IS 
must  provide  adequate  support  for  all 
users  who  wish  to  explore  a  technol¬ 
ogy-based  solution  to  a  business 
problem.  IS  should  also  be  decentral¬ 
ized  to  match  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  so  that  user  departments  are 
reasonably  self-sufficient.  Finally,  IS 
must  implement  high-value  systems 
actively  and  frequently. 

Ensuring  technical  excellence  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  IS  function’s  ability  to 
deliver  excellence  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  information  systems. 

To  do  this,  the  function  must  pro¬ 
vide  efficient,  reliable  services,  in¬ 
cluding  technology-based  service  bu¬ 
reaus  such  as  the  computer  center, 
and  people-based  services  such  as  a 
training  center. 

IS  must  also  implement  a  broad 
range  of  technologies,  with  excel¬ 
lence  in  many  disciplines.  Quality — 
including  modularity,  architectural 
compliance  and  the  delivery  of  sys¬ 
tems  complete  with  documentation 
and  training — must  be  widely  under¬ 
stood  and  pursued. 

Finally,  the  IS  function  must  en¬ 
gage  in  effective  architecture  plan¬ 
ning.  Guiding  technology  toward  an 
integrated  architecture  does  not  im¬ 
ply  top-down  systems  design,  which 
will  lead  to  technology-driven  imple¬ 
mentation  and  a  static  vision  of  the 
future.  Rather,  architecture  planning 
establishes  a  set  of  standards  and 
guidelines.  When  a  system  is  built  for 
business  reasons,  it  is  constructed 
within  the  constraints  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

Optimally  allocating  resources  ex¬ 
amines  how  IS  resources  are  appor¬ 
tioned  and  how  the  overall  level  of  in¬ 
vestment  is  set.  There  is  never 
enough  of  the  IS  resource  to  satisfy 
potential  demand,  so  priorities  should 
be  determined  solely  by  payoff  and 
strategic  alignment.  In  addition,  the 
supply  of  IS  services  should  match 
the  demand. 

Effective  priorities  will  not  be  es¬ 
tablished  when  the  IS  function  makes 
such  decisions  alone;  furthermore, 
unilateral  decisions  put  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  awkward  position  of  having 


n  a  healthy  IS 
function  staff  members 
are  leading-edge  users 
of  information  tools. 

to  say  “no”  to  virtually  everyone  at 
one  time  or  another. 

Management  steering  committees 
are  also  ineffective:  They  approve 
only  large,  well-understood  projects, 
which  often  are  the  least  strategic. 
User  executives  must  play  an  active 
role  in  managing  their  portfolios  so 
that  priorities  are  set  by  people  close 
to  the  business  issues. 

It  is  important  that  supply  be  suffi¬ 
cient  so  that  the  IS  function  does  not 
forego  high-payoff  opportunities  for 
lack  of  resources.  Unfortunately,  a 
CIO’s  request  for  more  funds  risks 
being  seen  as  self-serving  and  lacking 
in  credibility.  Users  must  procure 
more  resources  for  IS,  since  they  will 
benefit  from  the  results.  Additionally, 
an  ROI-based  filter  should  limit  de¬ 
mand  to  the  available  supply. 

These  economic  issues  are  ideally 
addressed  by  a  free  market  for  inter¬ 
nal  services,  in  which  IS  functions 
charge  clients  and  must  compete  for 
their  share  of  the  internal  market  for 
information  systems. 

Developing  the  IS  human  resource 
requires  an  effective  IS  function  to 
develop  its  personnel  assets. 

Motivation  level,  a  key  indicator  of 
workforce  health,  is  greatly  affected 
by  organizational  structure  and  job 
design.  Career  paths  should  be  clear¬ 
ly  defined  for  both  managers  and 
technical  experts.  Jobs  should  include 
responsibility  for  producing  a  whole 
end  product.  The  reward  system 
should  reinforce  job  objectives  and  be 
closely  tied  to  performance. 

Motivation  is  also  affected  by  the 
tasks  employees  are  given.  It 
can  be  demoralizing  to  see  out¬ 
side  consultants  given  responsibility 
for  high-leverage  tasks  such  as  user- 
needs  assessments  and  architecture 
planning,  while  insiders  are  treated 
as  technical  drones.  Outsourcing 
should  be  used  to  leverage  the  time 


of  insiders,  not  to  replace  them. 

Developing  a  qualified  staff  begins 
with  human-resource  practices  such 
as  hiring  and  setting  compensation. 
Thereafter,  the  most  powerful  way  to 
grow  good  people  is  by  giving  them 
experience.  In  a  healthy  IS  function 
staff  members  are  leading-edge  us¬ 
ers  of  information  tools. 

Professional  development  should 
be  emphasized;  employees  must  be 
challenged  and  then  given  access  to 
the  resources  they  need  to  grow.  In 
addition  to  skills-training,  a  healthy  IS 
function  finds  cost-effective  ways  to 
bring  industry  awareness  and  man¬ 
agerial  education  to  all  levels  of  staff. 

Management  discipline  also  is  key. 
Here,  control  and  teamwork  are  es¬ 
sential.  Management  control  is  based 
on  clear  accountability  for  results, 
and  it  is  enhanced  by  explicit  project- 
management  methods.  Teamwork  is 
required  because  so  many  projects 
are  multidisciplinary,  with  experts 
from  a  variety  of  specialties  working 
together.  Healthy  teamwork  depends 
on  establishing  clearly  who  is  the 
prime  contractor,  and  who  are  the 
sub-contractors. 

Once  an  IS  health  audit  has  diag¬ 
nosed  the  problems,  managers  can 
start  looking  for  a  cure.  The  CIO  can 
begin  forming  a  plan  of  action  by  dis¬ 
cussing — both  with  top  executive 
management  and  within  IS — the 
above  criteria  of  success  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  current  status  of  the  IS  func¬ 
tion  in  order  to  identify  areas  of 
concern.  Next,  he  or  she  must  de¬ 
termine  which  issues  are  critical,  giv¬ 
en  the  IS  function’s  stage  of  growth. 
Then,  for  each  issue  that  is  both 
critical  and  of  concern,  the  CIO  diag¬ 
noses  the  root  cause  of  the  problem 
and  identifies  corrective  actions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  CIO  should  sequence  cor¬ 
rective  measures  into  an  action  plan. 

The  result  is  a  program  of  specific 
managerial  initiatives  that  will  trans¬ 
form  a  well-run  operational  IS  shop 
into  a  bottom-line  contributor  worthy 
of  true  business  partnership.  [£jo ] 


N.  Dean  Meyer  is  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  N.  Dean  Meyer  and  Associates 
Inc.  a  management-consulting  firm  in 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  A  more  complete 
version  of  these  benchmarks  is  avail¬ 
able  by  calling  203  431  -0029. 
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Strategic  Systems 
Development:  From 
Strategic  Planning  to 
Information  Systems 

Marriott  Midtown  Suites,  Atlanta 
January  31  -February  1 
G reentree  Marriott,  Pittsburgh 
February  4-5 

Information  Engineering  Systems 
Corp. 

703  739-2242 

The  focus  of  this  conference, 
featuring  Clive  Finkelstein, 
founder  and  chief  scientist  of 
Information  Engineering  Sys¬ 
tems,  is  strategic  systems  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  information 
engineering  methodology. 
Topics  include  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  data  modeling,  process 
modeling,  business  unit  data 
modeling  strategic  develop¬ 
ment  and  systems  develop¬ 
ment.  Registration  fee:  $995. 


Information  Management 
Issues  Conference 

Infomart,  Dallas 
February  25  &  26 
Financial  Executives  Institute 
201  898-4629 

The  conference  will  focus  on 
how  the  CFO  and  the  CIO  can 
work  together  to  make  the 


most  effective  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  company.  Speak¬ 
ers  brief  attendees  on  such 
topics  as  major  systems 
trends  for  the  1990s.  Presen¬ 
tations  on  LANs,  CIM,  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  and  commu¬ 
nications  will  be  given.  The 
keynote  speaker  will  be  Paul 
Allaire,  CEO  of  Xerox  Corp. 
Registration  fees:  $475  to 
$750. 


Bedside  Computing  in  the 
’90s 

Park  City  Olympia  Hotel,  Park 

City,  Utah 

March  18-20 

Society  for  Clinical  Data 

Management  Systems 

818  915-5884 

This  three-day  symposium  is 
intended  for  health-care  ex¬ 
ecutives  considering  making  a 
strategic  investment  in  bed¬ 
side  computer  systems.  Us¬ 
ers  and  vendors  will  describe 
their  experiences  with  the 
new  generation  of  bedside 
systems.  Topics  include  ad¬ 
vanced  alarms,  interface  de¬ 
sign,  databases,  the  medical 
information  bus  and  scientific 
visualization.  Registration  fee: 
$378. 
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Talk  Is  Cheaper 

In  these  belt-tightening  times,  companies  are  increasingly  looking  to  their  daily  commu¬ 
nications  costs  as  an  area  where  they  should  be  able  to  trim  some  fat.  MICOM  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  data/voice  network  server  eliminates  toll  charges  on  interoffice 
phone  calls  and  faxes  by  putting  such  traffic  onto  the  companies’  private  leased  lines. 

The  Marathon  5K  combines  fast-packet  multiplexing  with  voice  and  data  compression, 
efficient  use  of  bandwidth  and  facsimile  demodulation  to  integrate  voice,  data  and  fax  onto 
one  circuit  at  rates  as  low  as  9.6Kbps.  This  is  significant,  according  to  the  company,  since 
it  estimates  that  90  percent  of  the  circuits  in  the  U.S.  run  at  19.2Kbps  and  below. 

In  effect,  the  Marathon  5K  offers  small  and  medium-sized  companies  the  advantages 
previously  only  available  to  large  corporations  through  costly  T1  lines.  A  configuration  for 
four  data  channels  and  two  voice  channels  with  a  card  for  56Kbps  transmission  starts  at 
$6, 150.  According  to  the  company,  this  configuration  can  pay  for  itself  in  a  year  or  less. 
For  more  information,  call  800  642-6687. 

The  Vision  Thing 

Companies  that  believe  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  data  sets  will  be  interested  in 
Maplnfo  for  Windows,  from  Maplnfo  Corp.  of  Troy,  N.Y.  This  desktop  mapping  soft¬ 
ware  allows  users  to  analyze  and  manipulate  data  in  picture  form  across  multiple 
platforms  and  from  most  popular  data  formats,  including  dBASE  and  Lotus  1-2-3.  Built  on 
Maplnfo’s  relational  database  engine,  the  product  displays  data  in  maps  as  well  as  graphi¬ 
cally  or  in  rows  and  columns.  It 
is  designed  to  support  a  broad 
range  of  applications,  from  anal¬ 
ysis  of  sales  territories  and 
market  demographics  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  planning  and  vehicle 
dispatching. 

The  product  was  scheduled 
to  ship  in  December.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $995  and  includes 
a  selection  of  ready-made 
maps.  The  company  also  sells 
maps  of  the  entire  U.S.,  down 
to  the  street  level.  Maplnfo 
Corp.  can  be  reached  at  518 
274-8673. 


Incredible  Shrinking  Data 

IBM  PC  users  can  now  double  the  storage  capacity  of  their  data-clogged  Winchester 
disks.  Stacker,  from  Stac  Electronics  of  Carlsbad,  Calif. ,  doesn’t  make  the  disk  expand 
like  a  wet  sponge;  instead,  it  compresses  data  written  to  the  disk  drive  and  then  de¬ 
compresses  the  data  for  reading,  processing  or  printing.  All  of  this  occurs  in  real  time  and 
is  transparent  to  the  user. 

Owners  of  laptops,  notebooks  and  Micro  Channel-based  machines  can  purchase  a  30K 
software  version  of  Stacker  that  can  be  loaded  into  memory  using  a  memory  manager 
utility.  For  users  of  IBM  PCs,  XTs,  ATs  and  compatibles,  the  product  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  add-in  board  that  can  be  installed  in  minutes — there  are  no  jumpers  or  switches  on 
the  board  for  users  to  set. 

The  suggested  retail  price  is  $229  for  the  add-in  board,  $129  for  the  software.  A  third 
version  is  available  for  computer  makers  to  incorporate  into  their  new  wares.  Stacker  is 
100-percent  compatible  with  all  versions  of  MS-DOS  and  PC-DOS  3.x  and  4.x,  including 
Compaq’s  version  3.31.  Stac  can  be  reached  at  800  522-7822. 


Incredible  Shrinking  PCs 

Portable  computers  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  first  33- 
pound  luggable.  Panasonic’s 
Office  Automation  Group  offers  a 
pair  of  notebook-sized  machines 
that  sport  typical  desktop  PC  fea¬ 
tures:  hard-  and  floppy-disk  drives, 
optional  built-in  modems  and  mem¬ 
ory  expansion.  The  CF-170 
($2,399)  tips  the  scales  at  6.1 
pounds,  while  the  more  powerful 
CF-270  ($3,199)  weighs  6.9 
pounds. 

The  MC200  ($1,195)  and 
MC400  ($1,795)  from  Psion  Inc. 
are  a  meager  4.5  pounds;  but  to 
get  that  trim  they  have  unlit 
screens  and  use  electronic  storage 
instead  of  disk  drives. 

Traveling  Software’s  LapLink 
program,  which  allows  high-speed 
transfer  of  files  from  notebook  to 
desktop  PCs,  will  now  come  bun¬ 
dled  in  new  machines  from  AST, 
Texas  Instruments  and  Samsung. 
The  AST  and  TI  notebook  comput¬ 
ers  will  also  include  Traveling  Soft¬ 
ware’s  Battery  Watch. 

For  further  information,  call  Pan¬ 
asonic  at  800  742-8086,  Psion  at 
203  274-7521  and  Traveling  Soft¬ 
ware  at  206  483-8088. 
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CONFERENCE  CALL 


Question:  What  application  could  your 
company  not  live  without? 


As  information  systems 
have  become 
an  integral  part  of 
many  businesses, 
computing  has  moved 
from  behind-the-scenes 
administration  to  the 
front  lines  of  business, 
where  it  is  often  a 
revenue  producer  and,  an 
many  cases,  the  glue 
that  holds  the  company 
together. 


Hy  Waxman 

Vice  president  of  MIS  for  Child 
World! Children  s  Palace  in 
Avon,  Mass. 

U  I  would  say  that  it’s  our 
point-of-sale  merchandise-re¬ 
plenishment  system.  By  far 
it’s  the  most  important  appli¬ 
cation  we  have,  because  it 
monitors  our  most  important 
functions.  We  maintain  a  per¬ 
petual  inventory  of  all  our 
SKUs  [stock-keeping  units]  in 
the  store,  and  they’re  inven¬ 
toried  at  each  individual  store. 
We  have  182  stores,  so  we 
know  what’s  selling — or  not 
selling,  as  the  case  may  be— 
and  where. 

“By  using  the  sales  and 
sales  trends,  we  forecast  fu¬ 
ture  sales,  and  then  we  auto¬ 
matically  replenish  the  store 
using  the  forecast.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Christmas  is  coming, 
the  forecasts  are  automatically 
implemented,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  increased  volume  of 
sales.  By  January,  the  system 
recognizes  that  sales  are  not 
as  great  as  in  December,  and 
inventory  is  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“If  we  had  to  do  this  extent 
of  forecasting  manually,  the 
cost  would  be  so  prohibitive 
that  we  wouldn’t  do  it.  We  still 
manually  monitor  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  some  shipments  and 
make  adjustments,  but  this  is 


the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  We  do  this  in  cases  that 
are  related  to  other  factors 
besides  sales,  such  as  weather 
conditions  or  the  opening  or 
closing  of  a  store. 

“Using  this  system,  we  also 
can  reorder  automatically 
from  our  vendors  to  replenish 
our  warehouses.  So  if  the 
stock  of  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles  or  Monopoly 
games  is  low,  the  system  will 
automatically  generate  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  vendor  to  the 
warehouse,  ff 

Paul  Taylor 

Vice  president  of  information 
services  for  International  Multi¬ 
foods  in  Minneapolis 

U  We  are  a  $2  billion  multina¬ 
tional  company  with  15  dis¬ 
cretely  identified  business 
units  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Venezuela,  and  a  corporate 
headquarters  in  downtown 
Minneapolis.  Information  sys¬ 
tems  are  highly  decentralized 
at  Multifoods.  Realistically, 
looking  across  the  company, 
there  are  six  applications  that 
are  really  critical. 

We’re  primarily  a  food  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  a  food  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  so  in  that  regard  the 
critical  applications  that  we 
just  couldn’t  get  along  without 
are  customer  order  process¬ 
ing  (which  would  include  sales 
analysis  and  sales  tracking), 
accounts  payable,  accounts 
receivable  and  finished  goods 
inventory.  Those  applications 
are  critical  to  our  distribution 
businesses,  because  they’ve 
literally  got  to  be  managing 
their  working  capital  position 
on  an  online  basis. 

“At  the  corporate  level,  we 


need  a  very  powerful  general 
ledger  application.  In  addition 
to  that,  a  critical  application 
for  our  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  operations  is  an  integrat¬ 
ed  personnel/payroll/benefits 
system.  Beyond  that,  we 
could  identify  individual  appli¬ 
cations  business  by  business; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  inap¬ 
propriate  to  do  that,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  we’ve  got  15  business 
units. 

Dennis  Connor 

Director  of  information  services 
for  Epic  Healthcare  Group  of 
Dallas  (Epic  operates  39  hospi¬ 
tals  in  several  states ) 

U  The  one  application  that  is 
probably  the  most  critical  to 
us  in  the  medical  industry  is 
our  patient  accounting  sys¬ 
tem.  When  a  patient  enters  a 
hospital  in  the  admitting  area, 
the  system  records  all  the 
processes  and  procedures  and 
collects  all  the  billing  data.  So 
it  goes  through  the  proper 
procedures  and  the  proper 
coding  for  every  type  of  pa¬ 
tient,  from  Medicare  to  Med¬ 
icaid,  and  conforms  to  govern¬ 
ment  regulations. 

“The  patient  accounting 
system  is  almost  several  sys¬ 
tems  in  one.  It  allows  us  to 
account  for  the  patient;  it  al¬ 
lows  us  to  bill  for  the  patients 
and  create  a  receivable.  We 
can  do  billing  in  two  or  three 
different  arenas.  We  can  bill  to 


the  patient  as  the  patient 
leaves  the  hospital.  Or  we  can 
bill  to  the  intermediary — such 
as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield, 
Medicare  or  some  other  inde¬ 
pendent  intermediary — and 
collect  from  them,  and  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  So  the  application 
helps  us  to  make  sure  we  col¬ 
lect  correctly,  and  insures  that 
we  follow  the  requirements  of 
billing  to  our  intermediaries. 

“The  application  runs  on 
Data  General  minicomputers 
in  each  of  our  hospitals — or  in 
some  cases  we  have  combined 
two  hospitals  into  one  patient 
accounting  system.  It’s  a  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  application,  and 
it’s  right  at  the  source  of  our 
revenues:  the  hospitals.  I 
think  every  company  looks  at 
systems  like  accounting,  gen¬ 
eral  ledger,  payables,  receiv¬ 
ables,  that  are  critical  to  the 
business.  But  our  patient  ac¬ 
counting  system  is  more  of  an 
operational  or  functional  sys¬ 
tem  relating  to  the  money- 
producing  entity  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  it’s  our  most  critical  appli¬ 
cation. 

Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary 
at  800  343-4935,  ext.  4733,  or  by 
fax  at  508  872-0618. 
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AT&T  DOESN'T  OFFER  YOU 
THESE  DATA  NETWORKING 

DENEHTS. 


BENEFIT 

CYLIX 

AT&T 

Monthly  network  performance  and  data  traffic  reports 

YES 

NO 

Coordinate  installation  of  all  network  components  including  modems, 
circuits,  splitters,  etc. 

YES 

NO 

24-hour,  7-day  a  week  toll-free  Customer  Resource  Center  to  handle 
all  troubles  including  modems,  circuits,  etc. 

YES 

NO 

Assistance  with  front-end  protocol 

YES 

NO 

Comprehensive  disaster  recovery  service  with  telco  bypass 

YES 

NO 

Uncomplicated  monthly  billing  for  each  location  on  the  network 

YES 

NO 

Optimize  network  configuration  regardless  of  geographic  location 

YES 

NO 

Migration  to  VSAT  technology  within  the  same  network 

YES 

NO 

Remote  location  datascope  monitoring 

YES 

NO 

Toll  free  dial  back-up  service  for  remotes 

YES 

NO 

CVLH  DOES. 


It’s  a  fact.  And  it’s  also  the  reason  why  more  and  more  AT&T  customers  are  making  the  switch  to  Cylix 
data  networking.  We’ve  always  been  big  on  benefits  and  that  translates  into  a  long-range  total  commitment 
to  high  quality  data  network  service.  Compare  the  benefits.  Each  one  represents  another  important 
reason  why  Cylix  has  a  respected  reputation  as  a  full  service  data  networking  company. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATION 


Data  Networking  Excellence 

800  Ridge  Lake  Boulevard 

Memphis,  TN  38120-9404/(901)  761-1177/FAX:  (901)  766-0229 


/  We’ll  cover  your 
/  needs  one  way  or 
/  another.  (Send  us  your 
/'  wide  area  data  network 
/  configuration.  We’ll  give 
''you  an  umbrella  and  a  detailed 
price  analysis  of  your  network.) 

Dept.  C 


"Hello  Mike?  What  does 
hard  disk failure  mean  anyway? 


"Mike,  we're  spending  a fortune  on  these 
PCs-where  is  all  this  money  going?!!" 


"Hi  Mike,  can  you  help  me?  I  can 't 
get  on  the  network." 


"I  have  some  questions  about 
this  DOS  stuff.  Gotta  minute? " 


"How  come  they  got  it  and  we  didn't  get  it, 
huh  Mike?  What’s  the  deal? " 


"Quick  Mike,  I  desperately  need 
a  color  monitor  for  a  big 
presentation  to  our  CEO!!” 


"Mike,  I’d  like  a  summary  of  exactly  what 
you  andy our  people  do  all  day  on  my 
desk  by  noon  tomorrow. " 


"Hello  Mike,  sorry,  I  forgot 
my  password.  Again 


“Yo  Mike,  there 's  some  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  side  and  this  big,  loud  buzzer 
noise. .  .Mike?  Hello,  Mike?!  ” 


A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  A  Micro  Manager. 


(A-NITM  AN/PC 


CA90s 


,Poor  Mike. 

He  doesn’t  know  about  the  software  product 
that  could  save  his  sanity-and  his 
career:  CA-NETMAN/PC.® 

It’s  the  most  efficient  and  pro¬ 
ductive  way  to  manage,  support 
land  analyze  your  company’s  entire 
investment  in  PCs.  CA-NETMAN/PC  includes  five 
integrated  modules  that  cover  configuration 
management,  warranty,  problem,  inventory  and  maintenance 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  solution . 


tracking,  purchasing,  receiving,  end  user  support  (Help 
Desk),  and  management  reporting.  Through  more  than  220 
built-in  reports,  CA-NETMAN/PC  gives  you  the  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why  and  How  Much  information  that  is  so 
critical  to  making  informed,  strategic,  and  profitable 
decisions.  Call  800-531-5236  in  the  U.S.  or  800-387-4048  in 
Canada  for  complete 
information.  And  if  you  see 
Mike,  do  him  a  favor. 

Give  him  our  number. 


(Computer 


Software  superior  by  design. 
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